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PREFACE 



These materials were developed as part of a joint effort of the . 
Columbus Public Schools^ the Columbus Council on World Affairs, and the 
Mershpn Center of The Ohio State University. These three Institutions 
along with other local school systems and Interested people have, through 
the Youth Education Committee of the Columbus Council on World Affairs, 
Cooperated for the past six years to produce programs and resources aimed 
at enriching International education In local schools* 

Programs and resources stemming from' this cooperation include: 

• Resources Internat lonal » founded in 1977» a program which Unks 
teachers and others in the community to some 200 local experts 
on a variety of International Issues and topics. 

• Three curriculum handbooks for ''Using Local Resources*' (1979) 
in elementary^ middle and high schools suggesting ways in which 
Resources International can be used In specific courses. 

• Workshops for some. 300 mId-OhIo teachers on "Strategies for 
Using Local Resources to Improve Global Education (l979~8o). 

• ''World Reglorrs: The Local Connection" OSBZ) ^ a set of 53 lessons 

. and activity Ideas which help students develop both a consciousness 
of their linkages to various world regions and provide Students with 
an opportunity to explore the simllaritfes among'^peoples "despite" 
cultural differences and to perceive J^hamselves as borrowers of 
the world's cultures and creators of the world's culture^ 

• A program enabling some thirty local high school students to 
serve as language interpreters for participants from abroad at 

^ ' the international Union of Local Authorities meeting in Columbus 
in June I98K 

It is this on-going effort to find ways to enrich and improve education 
about things Internat lonal^ and things local, which makes the future of 
international education within Central Ohio most promising. It Is our hope 
that these materials can play a role in facilitating this effort to better 
prepare our youth for citizenship in the next century. 
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MtD-OHIOANS IH THE GLOBAL COMMUNITY 
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A SUMMARY OF KEY IDEAS FOR TEACHERS - UHIT r 

People In tn1d*0h1o are members and citizens of many conmunitles* 
Host of us identify with at least three of them* Ue are ^'mld-^Ohloans" 
or ''Columbusi tes»" we are *'Buckeyes»'* and we are '^Americans*'' But we 
are also members of another community^ less cawnonly recognized, that 
ts the global community* 

What does being a part of a ''gtobat" community mean? It certainly 
does not mean that we always agree wtth other members of the community* 
Even mtd-'Ohtoans do not always agree* tt^ does not even mean that we a1 1 
have the same language^ values^ customs or goats* Those things help us 
feet more ttke a community* But Htspantc Americans, Black Americans and 
. white Americans^ Southern Americans and Northern Americans^ Americans 
involved tn business and Americans Involved tn retlgious life do net 
always share the same language^ the same values^ the same customs or the 
same goals el ther* 

What we do share wtth members of our global cotnmunlty ts a history^ 
a present, and most Importantly a future* We sharo these things because 
decisions made by people around the world routinely affect our lives in 
mid'OhIo* And decisions made by mld-^Ohloans rdlJttnely affect people In 
other countries* 

Our lives have been revolutionized because an Italian Inventor de- 
cided to deve lop radio and two French scientists, decided to do research 
~rnto~X^Tays* life In villages in Bangladesh has been revolutlonal ized be- 
cause engineers at Battel le Memorial institute decided to build a practi-^ 
cal water pump for less developed countries* Our prosperity^ today and 
In the future^ will be affected by the decisions of foreign businesses 
to Invest In Ohio* The prosperity of Japanese, Italian^ French and. Ger- 
man autoworkers has been Increased by our decisions to buy smaller cars* 
Our fathers^ brothers and children have and may again die because of 
decisions by others to fl^ht wars* Our votes elect a President who con" 
trols nuclear weapons which could destroy civilization everywhere* 

Being part of a global community^ or any other community^ is not 
all good, or all bad* ft can complicate some things* Keeping out foreign 
cars to raise employment here» for example^ can cause trade wars and lower 
employment In mld-Ohlo firms which sell things to people elsewhere* Being 
part of a global community can even hurt* When oil producers raise prices* 
people in mid*0hlo have to make difficult choices about the cars they buy 
and how much they drive them* Being part of a glcba] commun ity ^ can also 
help* When Mew York corporations move their Ohio factories to Arizona* 
foreign investors can some^tlmes be found- to create new jobs here* 

< 

The purpose of this unit is to show students* through specific ex* 
amples* how the decisic^s of people In other countries can affect their 
lives and their futures* It also shows how the students', decisions can 
create opportunities for other people which can also change their lives* 
for better or for worse* Finally, the students wIlTbe given opportuni- 
ties to gather and work wl th^ Information Indicating just how extensive 
are the International activities which link their lives and the lives of 
others In m1d*0hlo to the global community* In the process they wIU 
develop analytical *. reading and wri ttnc) ski 1 1s* and wl 1 1 learn more about 
themselves and their local community* 

w 
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Lesson One; THE DECISIONS of OTHERS AFFECT US — THE COST OF- ENERGY 



Durat jon : One or two class periods* 



Purpose , To show students how decisions and events in other countries 
can influence basic IIfe*sty1fe choices of mld^Ohloans* 



- Objective : Students will Identify Hfe-style decisions they make and 

decisions made^by people In other countries* They will judge 
how the decisions of the tatter will affect the! r own choices* 

Background Information for Teachers : 

The most bas^Ic characteristic of the global community Is that decisions 
made by people In one country can routinely affect the lives of people 
in other countries* Thls'is what Is meant by '-dependence" and "Interde-* 
pendence:" In this and the next lessons, students will analyze concrete 
examples of hew decisions can affect other peoples* ^ - 

In this les'son, students will see how decisions made by people in other 
counjtrles can have a dramatic Impact on the ways In which mid^Ohloans 
live* Recent Increases In the price of oil provide a clear case study 
of our dependence on other peoples* When members of the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) decide to raise royalties on the oil 
pumped out. of their land* the prices of gasoline, heating oil, airline 
tickets, record albums, plastic .wrap, model airplanes. Industrial chemi** 
cats, fertilizers. Insecticides, and household cleaners also rise* 

Hor is thts the whole story* Increased prices for things which are baste 
to our life-style, such as gasoline for transportation and records for 
pop culture, can force hard chol.ces about how we live* We may have to 
drive smaller cars* We may have to drive less and depend more on mass 
transportation* We may have to live In areas better served by bus lines* 
tf we do not make these changes, we will at the very least have lessiof 
the other things we want as more and more Income ts spent on gasoline* 

Of course, not all decisions made abroad need have a bad Impact on mid^ 
Ohloans* Typically, decisions made by others are good for some of us and 
not so good for others* Japanese businessmen decided to build high 
'quality but relatively cheap s'tereo equipment* As a result, mid-Ohio 
teenagers today have the' luxury of enjoying the latest album at home any- 
time they want* On the other hand, Americans who once made record play- 
ers and, stereos, have had to find new jobs* Even price increases by OPEC 
are not totally bad* As prices have risen, cities have bought more buses* 
That has been good for people who buUd busesi 

Decisions made byt people In other , countries affect us because we are tied 
to them through international activities* An activity is international 
when soToeone or something involved in the activity crosses a national 
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border. Decisions by OPEC members affect us only because wc buy arid use 
their oi I • Decisions made by Japanese stereo makers affect us only be- 
cause they can ship their stereos here and sell them to mid-Ohioans* In 
both c^.GS, the decision has anjmpact here because products movQd across 
national borders fron other countries to ours* 

This lesson shows students how decisions made by OPEC members have and 
wi 1 1 conti nue to have ^n impact on very bas i c deci s ions the students v/i 1 1 
nakc. \t shoir/s hc^t the price of oil, which is directly affected by OPEC 
decisions^ can a)sc influence our decisions about where we Iive# what 
tynes of cars we drive* and ho'^ much we drive them. Students are asked 
to use generalizations Jearned froc* tho oil exanple to Identify other 
decisions by pennle abroad uhich may have an inpact on nid^Ohioans* 

Materials : Dne co^y of the t^rksheet "The Cost of (^W and Vou" for each 
studentt Personal cooies nf one issjc ftf' the loc^I nev^spaper 
for each student* j \^ 

\ 

Stratcgi<^s : 

OPEWIWG THE LE550W 

-I 

Step I: Students^rlght now, and increasinfjly in-tl*e future-*- make-a 
lot of decisions about how they want to live their lives, 
Suggest^some examnles of these decisions, or have students 
suggest sone* Suggestions should include; decisions made'nw 
(eg* buy record albums), in tlie near future (eg, what kind of 
car to i)uy) , and in the distant future (eg, where to live 
v/i thin the ci ty) * 

Many things affect decisions like these* Among then, the 
decisions of People in other countri<^s* List the t!nree 
decisions in the excinple belov-/ on the bnard and have students 
identify considerations which might affect each* List these 
under e^ich* 



ExampI e; 

iJuy a record albun 

- ^Jho recorded i t 

- Songs on i t 

- ^*ri ce 

-Other things I need 
the money for* 



5uy a sports car 



Gas mi leage* 
Cost* 

V^hat the car 
be used for* 



wi 1 1 



^uy a house 
in the suburbs 

" Cost (price* taxes , 
etc.). 

" Convenience to 
work* stores , etc* 
Uei ghborhood (ni ce 
houses, nois'i, 
crime rate, type 
of people). 
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DEVELOPING THE LESSON 



Sc^p Z: As they aU know» gasoline prices have been rising. In large^ 
part this h^s been due to decisions nn^de by a group of nation^ 
a1 governments whose countries export most of the wor1d^*s oll^ 
OPEC.^ Gasoline prices have risen In mid-Ohio from around 29* 
per gaiion in the mid*l960s to around $1*20 today* in Europe 
and Japan, other places which Import a lot of oii, prices are 
mucfj higher (around $3*00 fn France right now)* . As oii 
supplies go down, prices couid rise to as much as $iO*00 per 
gaiion by the time today'*> students are in the jwork for<SEr. 
(circa 2000)* " 



This, discussion can be more or less elaborate* You may wish 
to have students Identify and map countries which export oil 
or countrfes which use more oil than they produce* (Maps and 
information on OPEC are appended to this lesson)* What is ' 
important- in achieving the object i ve of the iesson i s the 
generalization that decisions made by OPEC have an impact on 
prices in mid-Ohio, particularly gasoline prices. 

Step. 3: Ask students what other things have been affected by the In- 
creasing .pri c& of oj i * Their responses should Include the 
prices of a variety of other petroieum-baied products* Note 
the Impact of these price increases on their decisions to buy 
certaiif things of particular relevance, such as record_^l'^'J"™^^ 

Then hand out and have students complete the worksheet: "the 
Cost of Oii and You**' Suggest that just as increasing oii 
prices have complicated their lives now» they may^ compl i cate 
them even more in the future. . 

Step 4: When students have completed their calculations, {^heck their 
answers for Question 4 on the worksheet* Then survey the 
class* original answers to Questions 1 and 2* Ask how many 
students changed their answers for Question 5* Why? Why' 
have students who did not change their answers done so? 
What wiii happen if students continue to want gas guzziing 
cars— to them and to aii of us? 
# 

Note that specific decisions the students reach are not as im- 
portant as their perception that International decisions may 
affect these decisions and wifi^ affect their lives regardless 
of their decisions* ^ 

You might discuss the following questions: 

i. Is the impact of OPEC decisions "good" or "bad" and 
in what sense is it good or bad? 

2* Is the decision and impact bad for everyone In mid- 
Ohio? (Remember bus makers and people who work for 
COTA.) 

3< Why does the OPEC decision affect us at aii? (We buy 
their oii* That is, we are Involved In an inter*- 
national activity which links us to them*) 
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, CONCLUDING THE LESSOW 

"itao j: Tho nO'/sPaper is an important source of inFornation auout 

events ^nd decisions abroad v/liic^ nay affect us. Skiin a fev/ 
issues of the local nmyspapers and clip two or three articles 
i/hich you think best exeriplify decisions nade by others which 
nciy have an impact on mid-Ohioans. Project the. articles to 
the class and discus^ the following questions: 

U I'ha^t v/ere the decisions made by people a'^road as in- 
dicated or implied in the articles? 
2t './hat impact will, these decisions Save on mid-Ohioans 
and why? 

3. Do you t^ink thdmr>act be more or less 

important and why? 

'^pt'i on : " Several articles from past issues of the Columbus 
n#5v/spgDers ;ire included at the end of this lesson. They 
night f>e used as a basis for t!ie class d'iscussion* 

Steo G: Have students read through tv/o or 4:hree issues of the Columbus 
pispatch or Citizen^ Jou rhal and clip any stories about 
decisions , made abroad which v/ill have an impact on -Tiid-Ohioanst 
They night do this at home or in class in groups of two or 
three. The clippings should be sorted into. two sets: those' 
whi ch the s tuden^s thi nl; wi H have 3 more importon t impact 
and those which j^/i II havo a less important irjoact. 

The students- stioutd select tvio or four of the articles from 
<iach of the above sets, tane theto to one side of a regular | 
piece! of paner, and ansv^er the first two questions above on' 
. the second side* - , . 



INSTRUCTHJAL OPTIO^I^ 
Resource Persons: 

-Invite a resource person to the class for the studerrts to in" 
formally question about an international event(s} that had an 

^ impact on their decisions/activities* (it might be someone 
froii a refuf^ea resettlement organization to talk about events 
in Indochina or Cuba or someone fron the local Isldmtc commun- 
ity to talk about events in Iran.) Call A&l'0632 two weeks in 
advance. 

Englisf^ and Language Arts: 

-Have ^ tuden ts copipare different aspects of two economy cars 
and decide v/hich of the two^would be most advisable to buy if 
they were young adults commutinq to and fron work* After 
consulting resources in library learning center and comparing 
nevispapar and nanazlne advertlse^nents^ write a comparison and 
contrast paragraph based upon one of the . fol I owing topic 
sen tences : 
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A (nane of car) Is a better buy than a (name of car) > 

The advantages of (name of car) outv/iegh the advantages 
offered by (name of car) * 

'-Have, students write a report on Columbus In the year 20DD* 
They may consult reference material s. Interview knowledgeable 
adults In the field Of city developmenti or write purely from 
their own knowledge and Imagination* tn their reports they, 
should discuss such topics as transportation! business develop- 
ment, ho'jsingi education, clothing and recreation* Ask students 
to include sketches or pictures to Illustrate their predlQr 
tlons* 

*Have students. In pairs, role play a car salesperson and a 
buyer* The salesperson Is pushing a larger, more expensive 
car, while the buyer is looking for a smaller, more economic 
model* After improvising the discussion which might take 
place, havev the pairs of students write and punctuate correctly 
a short dialogue between the two (salesperson and customer) 
based upon tneir Improvisation* 

4 

^Include In tha studen^ts' spelling and vocabulary work words 
such as suburban , rural ^ conniu te , estimate , export ^ Impact ,- 
gasoh ol, and consumption * Have students keep a personal I zed 
speil jng and vocabulary notebook or folder to which they 
frequently add-n^ words or common terms which relate to I'he 
unit* ^\ 

"}lavc students make a list of ^words which have been added to 
our language over the past severaKycars resulting from 
technological and scientific advancements* Suggest \ifords 
such as^gasohol, smog, radar, etc* Have students create new 
or fusedVords for the future* 

"Have students tnve^tigate currently used acronyms (OPEC, AEC, 
, fCC» MASA, etc*') as to their meanings and create some new 
acronyms which might relate to the future* 



Other Options: 



-Have students in groups representing different parts of the 
world prepare displays of the articles they clip from the 
newspaper* These articles might be combined with some from 
the next lesson* You might a^lso wish to iiave students con* 
tinue scanning the newspaper for future articles which demon-, 
strate thai: international decisions affect our lives* ''"^e: i ' 
too could be included In the displays as tt»ey occur* 

-Envl ronnicrftal issaes often come Into play In disputes between 
countries* Have students select tvfo countries in another part 
of the world that'arc likely- to have environmental disputes 
and make a list of these Dotcntlgl disputes* Students could 
compare and contrast one another's lists* ^ 
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COST OF OIL WORKSHEET 



TliC COST OF OIL AtlO YOU 



^ 'wrong'* 



Answer the followinq questions. There is no "right" or 
answer to inuestions 1 , 2 or 5* But there can be more logical or 
less logical ansvvers or explanations for your decisions in question 
5< 



1 



A^nong the thre^ types of cors listed bela^, which do you thinii 
you are oust liUely to buy when you are old enough? (Check one. 
You only have a choice of these three.) 

a* Cadillac Coupe de Ville (a large luxury car)\ 

b. Pontiac Firebird (a sDorty car with high performance). 
Ilonda Civic (a small car). "^n^ 

V/here do you think you are most likely to live when you have 
your arm homr or apartment? (Assume you work in doivntown 
Colunbus.) 

a. Uithin tha -ity, near work. 

In the newer suburban areas, further away from work, 

c. Out in more rural areas, very far from ivork. 

The following are r ^l or possible prices of gasoline for the 
years listed: (^lo, there is no question for you to answer 
liereJ) ^ . ' 

> 

a. 1970 - ^ .29 

1980 - $ K20 „ 
c. 2000 " $10.00 

The fol lovnng^are average I98O gas mileage estimates for the 
cars listed: (Your real mileage will vary depending on driving 
hat^ts, etc.) - 



a. Cadi llac: 

b. P<5htrac; 

c. Honda: - 



18 mi les per gal Ion 
22 mi les per gal Ion 
mi 1 es per gal Ion 




The fol Vowing are average mileage esHmates from three parts 
of mid-Ohio to downtown Xolumbus: 



a. Uithin the city 

b. The Surrounding 

c. The rural areas 

c 



CI Intonvi 1 la, five miles 
Suburbs: Uorthington, ten miles 
oatside the city: Lithopolis, fifteen miles 
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THE COST OF OIL AND YOU 
(continued) 

Calculate the following costs using the above Information* in 
making the calculations^ you should assume that you work '240 
days per year* Remember also that you must drive two ways — 
to work and back home* 

a* How much wttt It cost annually to drive to work and back 

If you I tve In a suburban area and work In downtown Columbus? 



Cars: Cadillac Pontlac Honda 



Years: 

1980 
2000 



b« In the year 2000» how much will It cost you to drive to 
work In downtown Columbus rrom each of the areas? 

Cars : Cadi llac Pontlac Honda 

Areas : Within city 

Suburbs ^ 

Rural areas 



Looking at the above figures and your answers to questions 
1 and 2» do you think changes in the price of gasoline might 
affect your choices about v^hat car to buy and where to live? 
Why or why not? 



n 



OIL FACTS 



WHERE OIL COMES fROH TODAY 

The world's 16 largest producers 
O' crude oil: 



Thousands of Barrels 



Country 

U.S.S-R* 

U»S*A. - 
" Saudi Ar^f>ia 
"I ran 
^= 1 rag 

"Venezuela . 
China, PRC 
^Ubya 
" Ntgeria 
^Kuwait 

^ United Arab 

Em I rates 
'Indonesia 

Canada 
^ Algeria 

Mexico 

United Kingdofii 



^Members of OPEC* Other nembers of OPtC are Qua tar , Equador and 
Gabon* Under 1 ined countries are located in the Middle East or 
Ilorth Africa* 



I?77 


1978 


3.991.050 


't.093.'t75 




3*175*927 


3,290*000 


3* 1 1 3*A70 


2*030,051 


I *900, 555 


yoy ,9*t-> 


959.585 


816.313 


790. it 18 


653.350 


731.825 


753. 17a 


727.'t't5 


ns,m 


697.150 


650.795 


680.725 


729.506 


668.630 


615.123 


597.505 


it82.021 


'183.260 


it09.86it 


'(83.260 


358.090 


't'tO.555 


■ 271,653 


39it,930 



WHERE OIL IS CONSUMED 



Country^/Region 



Production/Consumption*^ 



USA 


9.7 


17.3 


Latin America 


5.0 


it. 8 


Africa 


8.1 


1 .2 


Middle East 


21 .1 


1.7 


C'ina » 


2.2 


1.9 


Jijpan 




5.2 


USSR 


11. it 


8.3 


Eastern Europe 


O.it 


2. it 


Western Europe 


1.8 


lit. 3 



'''In millions of barrels per day, 



Figures are for 1979. 
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OIL FACTS 



WHERE THE OIL WILL COME FROM 



World Proven Crude Oil Reserves by Region, 1977 



Region 



Billions of 
Bar r£i Is 



Percent 
of Total 



Middle East 326 

Africa 61 
Europe, USSR, 

and China (estj 101 

United States 31 

Other Western Hemisphere 36 

Far East and Australia 19 

Western Europe 25 

Tota] 559 



55 
10 

T7 

^5 
6 

3 

h 

100 



Source: Oi 1 and Gas Journal, December 27, 1976- 



^Information on OPEC 

The Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries^ or OPEC for short, 
IS one world organization that is familiar to most Americans* ' 
Although OPEC became a household word in 1973 when its members im- 
posed a total oil embargo on the United States for its support of 
Israel during the Yom Klppur War, the organization was formed in 
l96b* At the beginning, OPEC was an attempt among the oil- 
producing members to create an organization to negotiate oil prices 
with the international oil companies who had complete control over 
setting oi 1 prices* 

OPEC had little impact on petroleum prices during the l960's (or 
several reasons* First of all, throughout the l960*s world demand 
for oil was much lower than the suuply, so price Increases were 
hard to impose on consumers* Second, the international oi! companies 
controlled the technical skills for developing and building refin^ 
eries, the transportation facilities and the financial means to 
exploit the oil resources of the less developed countries* Third, 
each OPEC member tended to compete with the other's instead of 
working together to set a standard price for oil* 

By the early l970*s OPEC had begun to correct its weaknesses in order 
to take over control of oil prices* OPEC weakened the international 
oil companies' monopoly by reducing the oil output of each company 
until it agreed to a price increase* By 1974 the control of oil 
prices was no longer In the hands of the international oil- companies 
but in the hands of OPEC* By the mid-1970's, all OPEC members had 
at least partially nationalized the oil industry In their countries* 
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OIL FACTS 



The crisis between Egypt, Syria, and Israel \n 1973 resulted in a 
truly unified OPEC for the first time in its histo:y. Uo longer did 
OPEC members attempt to set oil prices independently- So» the, 
production of oil in the OPEC nations is totally controlled bythe 
national govcrrunencs. Not only is the price of oil controlled by 
OPEC but the supply of oil as welK OPEC hopes that as ng as the 
demafTd for oM worldv^ide is high and the supply is low^ oil prices 
wi l(i continue to rise. 
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Cmiada^s sales to Columbia 
reduces Ohib^s gas shortage 



The danger of homes &pd smaU 
builnesses running outofnatufalgas 
before the end of winter has di^ 
miniihed except in the Dayton area. 
Director Robert S. Ryan of the 
Snergy Resource and Development 
Afency (ERDA), said Monday. 

With that promising development, 
ERDA has shifted trom a crisis foot^ 
ing to a planning strategy, looking 
toward summer when supplies will 
likely be cut back for industrial cus* 
totners using gas for production. 

RYAN CREDITED Canadian gas 
sales to Columbia Gas Transmission 
Co. for the now'brighter outlook. 

Ryan said service -to some Cana^ 
dian tnduttrial (li cuitomen was in* 
'terrupted because of emergency 
sales to the United SUtes. 



"Theyalsahave had awarmerthan 
normal winter and have taken more 
out of storage than normiil," the di' 
rector said in accounting forCana^ 
da's ability to sell fUel to northeast' 
em'United States. 

peter Kochman of the ERDA staff 
predicted a collective "ganging up" 
of the consuming northeast on the 
supplying southwest to force more 
supplies into this area to replenish, 
depleted storage fields. 

WITHOUT PRESSURE fh)m con^ ' 
suming states, Kochman said, Presi' 
dent Jimmy Carter will have to order 
new supplies into storage. This 
would resutt in summer indut^trial 
curtailments. 

The supply diteutiion came durinf 
Ryin'sreportonanaturatgiihuntiD 
Texas last week with Gov. James A. 

(Ohio Sta 
February 



Rhodes and other state officials. 
Ryan reported most producers \vith 
supplies for sale were willing to 
strike bargains but demanded that 
the deals be outside Federal Power 
Commission <FPC) jurisdiction. 
Rhodes is scheduled to go to Ok- 
lahoma today to look for more gas 
supplies. 
The FPC requires that the price of 

f as sold in interstate pipelines be 
ower than what the product will 
brin^ in the unregulated intrastate 
market. 

"From our ads we found the going 
price at $1.79 to $2.25 for a thousand 
cubicfeet. None wanted to sell at the 
interstate price," Ryan said. 

ADS IN several major southwest' 
ern newspapers explained Ohio*s 
plight and willingness to buy. 

te Onivf^rsity Lantern, 
22, 1D77) 



Paper 

Supplies 

Dwindle 



NEW YORK (AP) — Th^ 
continuing strike byjvorkers 
jt ncwst>finl mills in CanMa 
has cut deeply into UiV ,sujj^ 
pjics of Amcrieanjjewsfl acgr 
puhlish ors. industry leaders 
s ajg Thur sday. " ' 

"I cxi>ect there will be 
prob}ems t>efore spring un- 
less there is a quiek settle- 
ment." £aid Theodore Scrrill. 
exeeutive vic^ president of 
the Natjonal Newspaper As- 
sociation, an organization of 
weekly newspapers 

0.\E .MIDWESTERN mem- 
ber of the assoeiation has 
ashed for help in locating 
nt'wsprint. and another ex- 
pressed concern about his 
supply in Mfjrch it the strike 
rmifinues. Serrill saM m an 
mii*rview He did not identi- 
fy ttu* newspapers 
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With U.S. mills operating 
at near-capaeity. loeating 
extra supplies may t>ecome 
diffieult. SerritI said. And 
Canadian mills would re- 
quire two or three weeks to 
resume full production after 
a strike settlement, he said. 

On average. Ameriean 
newspapers had at the end of 
November enough newsprint 
to last 38 days, with another 
five days' supply in ship- 
ment, aecording the latest 
figures of the Ameriean 
Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
eiation. 

THAT COMPARES to an 
average 68-day supply at the 
end of August, and does not 
refleet the traditional swell- 
ing of consumption during 
the Christmas season, when 
advertising volume is higher 

Although shipments from 
US suppliers continue to 
provide additional news- 
pnnt. reserves are betng 
depleted. 

In winter, when weather 
conditions can delay ship- 
ments, papers usually would 
like to have enough to last 45 
to 50 days. Serrill said ^ 

^ *^ 
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CANADASUPPUESabout 



65 pertenl ^Ttne newspr int 
^sc<J in ttie^Jnifeo s^fes 
The strike, which begail last 
summer, has idled about 60 
percent of Canada's news- 
print production capacity. 

The strike has closed 46 
mitts and involved 25.000 
workers Mills in British Col- 
umbia went back up m Octo- 
ber under government or- 
der 

ONE BIjOCK to a settle- 
ment has been the Canadian 
government's recently im- 
posed wage and. price con- 
trols, which would have al- 
lowe<l a 14 percent wage 
boost 

The paper workers had 
asked for wage increases of 
40 percent, and negotiations 
that ap|]e;)red near settle- 
ment centered on increases 
of 24 percent in the first 
year 



Ssx Japanese state 
governor visit Ohio 



By JOHN HEERINS 

Gov. James A, Rhodes 
headed a delegation of sU*^^ 
and Coluntbus officials who 
w^lcqmed governors of six 
Japanese states and their 
wives to Columbus and Ohio 
Tuesday afternoon. 

Obio government and busi* 
ness leaders were to host the 
visiting Japanese dignitaries 
at a dinmr at the Columbus 
Gallery of Fine Arts Tuesday 
night. 

A VlSn TO Darby Dan 
Fann was sbt^d for Wednes- 
day morning before the gov- 
ernors fly to Washington to 
meet officials there. 

Toe Japanese governors ^ 

had just come from the two- 
day 14th Jap3nese*U.S* Gov* 
emors* Conference in Des 
Hoines» Iowa. 

GovTllikani Kamei of Fu* 
kuoka, a spokesman for the 

group, said the Japanese 
governors particularly were 
interested in visiting agricul- 
tural states. 

JAPAN IMPORTS most of 
its food and it is important 
that Japan have a stable 
supply of food from the 
United States^Kamei said. 

The purpose of the visit to 
Ohio was to promote mutual 
understanding and coopera* 
tion and to meet leaders of 
Ohio. 

GOV. RHODES noted he 
had led trade groups to 
Japan during his previous 
administrations and that 
Ohio had a trade office in 
Tokyo during one of his 
administrations. 

The Japanese governors 
specifically asked to come to 
Ohio because of the interest 
Rhodes ''traditionally" has 
shown in developing trade 
with Japan, one official ex* 
ptained. 
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Iranian Panel 
Begins 

On Hostages 




By Jh^ AtPXfott^Pf^Si 

Iran's Foreign Relations Commis* 
ston held prelimihary^ discussions Sat* 
urday on the 52 American hostages, 
whose futures depend on the decision 
of the full Parliament. Tehran Radio 
said. 

The parliamentary commission's 
discussions are in preparation for an 
as yet unscheduled open debate by the 
Majlis, Or Parilament. which Ayatol- 
lah Ruhollah Khomeini has invested 
With final authority in the "investiga- 
tion and resolution of Che issue of the 
US. spies." the broadcast said. 

DEBATE ON the hostage question 
has been delayed while the Parlia* 
ment and President Abolhassan Bani- 
Sadr wrestled pver the formation of a 
new government. The parliamentary 
hard*Uners appeared to win the day 
when Prime Minister Mohammad All 
Rajai was selected. 

Rajat's Cabinet is yet to be p- 
proved by the Majlis, and there ^erc 
other indications debate on the hos* 
tages may be further delayed. 

Announcement of the commission's 
discussions came less than a day after 
Iran's foreign minister-designate* 
Hossdein Musavi* said the new gov* 
ernment's first priority must be to 
erase the effects of outside influences 
on Iran, the official Pars news agency 
said, 

THE FUNDAMENTALIST Isj^nuc. 
regime eame to power, in phvi, be- 
cause of widespread resentment of 
Western influences under the regime 
of the late Shah Mohammed Reza 
PahlavL 

Speaking to thousands of Iranians 
gathered at Tehran University for 
Sabbath prayers Friday. Musavi also 



criticized a member of the present 
Cabinet who recently said the succe^ 
of the new government depended on 
release of the Americans. 

Pars said Musavi did not identify 
the minister by name and the news 
agency did not suggest who it might 
be 

'^Outgoing Foreign Minister Sadegh 
Ghotbzadeh* known to favor resolution 
of the hostage crisis, reportedly urged 
agafn this week that the Americans, 
who have been held captive since Nov. 
4, be freed. 

TEltRAN RADIO also reported 
that Ayatollah Sadegh Khalkhali es- 
caped an attack by gunmen in Hasht 
Par* about 100 miles northwest of 
Tehran, on Saturday, Khalkhali was 
unharmed, the broadcast said, but hi5 
bodyguard was injured and four peo* 
pie were arrested and being ques* 
tioned, 

Khalkhali is the roving Islamic 
judge whose verdicts have led to the 
executions of hundreds of Iranians for 
drug smuggling, sex offenses and oth* 
er crimes. 

Iranian troops, meanwhile, battled 
^counter revolutionaries" in Western 
Iran near the tense Iraqi border the 
state radio said. The soldiers clashed 
with Kurdish rebels and troops of tbe 
rival Islamic Baath sect of Iraq, 

TEHRAN RADIO reported Satur* 
day that Iranian troops condtlcted a 
mop*up operation near Sardasht along 
the northwestern border with Iraq, an 
area the broadcast described as '^in- 
fested with counterrevolutionaries." 

The radio said two Iranian soldiers 
were failed and SO wounded in heavy 
fighting lasting into Saturday. It also 
said "heavy lo^s^s" were inflicted on 
the enemy. 
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/ Hard-line members of OPEC 
reject Saudi plan for cutback 



- VIENNA, Austria <UPI} — Saudi 
Arabia, attempting to unity OPEC's 
oil prices^ lost out to three hard-line 
Arab state? Monday in a vote on its 
master plan for linking the cartel^s 
future prices to a series c$ eoybonUc 
measures. 

The vote added to the^ tunnotl at 
the crucial tri^ministenal meeting al- 
ready divided by strife between mem- 
ber states Iran and Iraq who have 
been fitting along their t>onler« . 

The 13 ministers of the Organiza- 
tion d Petroleum Eicportinc Countries 
cut their opening session from the 
planned three ho^ to oae aoor, re^ 
jecting the Saudi plan that would lead 



c J 




to prodttctioo cutbacks and an end 
. the ^ut m the world oil market. 



tractor 



firm to expand 



V 



Deutz Corporation, Ameri*, 
can subsidary i>f Klockner* 
Ifumbotdt-Deutz, Cologne, 
Germany, will break ground 
Friday wtth a tractor and 
backhoe for a 14,50O-5qutre* 
foo't office and showcase 
warehouse; 

Hie $300,000 brkk btlild- 
Ing will be located on Park* 
way Une near 1*270 and 
Milliard Cenketery^rd. Parti* 
dpants in the ceremony will 
include Dr. F. W^Lohkmann*. 
chairman and chief eiecu- 
tive officer of the American 
subsidary. 

HE IS also a former direc- 
tor of the parent corporation, 
world*s lari^st manufacture 
er of air*cooled diesel en* 
ginet. 

Joseph Coi« northeastern 
U.S. manager, said DeuU 
hopes to occupy jthe building 
Feb. 14. The distributorship 
for diesel engines and farm 
tractors will . move its 33 
employes f TOmF^rimeter*dr* 



t4>CAL OKftAtlONS be- 
gan there In 1970 with two 
employes. Increased sates 
and the merger of the Deutz 
dkesel and farm equipment 
operations produced a need 
for additional space. 

Richard J. Whaley* Scioto 
Valley Mortgage president, 
said the new facility will 
have 3,500 square feet of 
office space and 11,000 
square feet In warehouse 
ODier^ticns* 

FINANCINO rOK the 
structure was arranged 
through Franklin Federal 
Savings and t^an. 

Announcement of the 
groundbreaking came short- 
ly after the economics minis- 
ter of North Ith|ne*Westpha^ 
ia, Or, Horst'Lwlwig Reimer^ 
told a Columbus luncheon 
Ohio couldf expect additional 
Geman investment twcause 
of simtltarities of the state 
and natipn. 

COX SAID the. building 



^ The ministers agreed jto only one 
issue — extending the session by one 
■ day into Wednesday* 

The issue of prices and production 
cuts, the double^ed sword OPEC . 
wields in the world's economy^ wiU be 
postponed until that day* said Saudi 
Oil Minister Sbelkh Ahmed Zaki Ya^ 
mani, perhaps tl^e most powerful sin* 
gle figure at the conference. 

Saudi Arabia^ fighting for a return . 
to a uniiied price structure within 
OP£C« put before the delegates a 
complex plan calling for-a four-tiroes- 
^ a-year revlsiim of oil prices^ based on 
ja number of measures; including per- 
formance of a basket of nine curreiH 
cies and other economic fluctuatiCos* 

But Saudi i^tence on a unani- 
mous vote A>r. the proposal had no 
chance. OPEC Secretary General 
Hene Ortiz told reporters "three cowh^ 
tries have not agreed" to the plan. * ! 

He did not list them^ but confer- 
ence sources identified, the three as 
Iran, Libya and Algeria^ among the 
most staunchly anti^^tem nations In 
OP^ and the Arab world 

OPEC's price differentials; ranging 
from an official floor of 132 to a 
.ceiling of 137 per barrel are the sin- 
gle "main problem,*' Yamani told re- 
porters. 



(Ci 1 1 2en- Journal » September 2, 1973) 



wilt be a regional adminis- 
trative center and office for 
eight states. Dealer training 
scoots and tractor and die* 
sel engine displays will be 
included. 

The firm handles tractors 
rangingf rom 32 to 129 horse* 
power available in two^r 
four^heel drive. Hie 105 
horsepower IV10006 model 
for the groundbreaking has 
not been introduced into tite 
.United States, yet 

Coi said- the Columbus 
location has worked well for 
the company because of its 
proiimity to the Corn Beit 
and the fact 80 per cent of 



farm equipment is soM in^ 
that geographic area. 

NEW MAGAZINE 
Although the record of 
magazines in Columbus has 
not been outstanding, anoth'^v 
er entry, limited to sports 
coverage, The Central Ohio" 
Sports Forum, will appear 
Sept. 1$. It will cover local 
professional, collegiate, high 
school and women sports.as 
well as Ohio big league 
professioilpl teams. \ 
The second edition i^ 
sdteduled for Oct. 16 and it 
will become bi*monthiy from^^ 
tbat point. Publisbtr is Ore* ' 
gory Hoffman and associate 
editor is Jack Torry. 
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Lesson Two: OUR DECISIONS AFFECT OTHERS " CANDY BARS AND COKE ^ ' 



Duration: Two or three class periods* 

Purpose : To show students that decisions made by people In mld*0hl0| 
including the students themselveSi have an impact abroad* 
Tliey will also see that the Impact of a single decision will 
be good for some people abroad 'and bad ler others* 

Objective : Students will infer tlie impact of decisions by mid-Ohioans on 
people in other countries*' They will compare their impact on 
different people In those countries* They will Identify ex- 
amples of local decisions which niay have an impact abroad* 

Background Informatloh for Teachers : * V 

^ > - ■ 

Just as decIsions_by_p_eqp1e abroad affect ot^r lives, decisions by mid- 
Ohio^ns, even routine ones, can affect the lives of others* The impact 
of our decisions can be direct and immediate* If a mtd*Ohio firm builds 
a factory in Sao Paulo, Brazil, It creates Jobs, tax revenues and pollu- 
tion for people there* The Impact of" the decision is Immediate and easy 
to see* 

Our Impact on others can also be indirect* If' so, it Is often not as easy 
to see, though it may be even more Important* For example, as mId-Ohloans 
have Increased the amount of sugar In their diets, tt\ey have' had both 
direct and Indirect effects on people In countries which-produce sugar 
cane* Our decisions have a direct 'Impact on the people who gro^ sugar* 
They can sel ) more and make more money* Our decisions also have an In- 
direct effect* As more and more land Is uSed to grow sugar—for us"Iess 
and less land can be used to grov/ food— for people in the sugar producing 
countries* Food shortages and highefi' prices ^for food has resulted* The 
effect is clearly not direct* Ue certainty did not Intend it* But if we 
did not eat as much sugar, farms would not be used to grow. sugar cane, and 
food would be more plentiful and less expensive* , ' 

Our decisions can affect basic life^styles of people abroad* And our 
impact can be good for some and bnd for others* tf we decide to eat/more 
sugared food, and If farmers elsewhere decide to grow more sugar, our 
decision can increase their income and standard of living* Sugar growers 
may be able to eat better; have more material things, and do more of the 
things they want to do> However, if food production in the country! de- 
clines as more and more land Is used for growing sugar, poorer people in 
the cities may find that they are even vjorse off than before* The price 
of food may rise as less and less food is grown locally* Income from 
sugar production may not "trickle do^^n*" That Is, It may not create more 
Jobs and higher incomes for everyone* If not, some DeoPle may spend more 
and more of their Income for food* Others may find they do not earn 
enough to feed their family* 
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This lesson shows students ways In which our decisions In response to- 
ot) price increases can hnve a direct and Indirect impact on various 
peoples abroad* They will also read and/discuss a^hot^t article about 
sugar consumption and hoyi it has Indirectly affected the Dominican 
Republic, a country highly involved in sugar production* Finally, as 
in the last lesson, they will be asked to ^ead the local newspaoer and 
identify other dect$ions by mid'Ohloans vjhjch may Save an tmpat^t on 
other people* 



Hateri^ils : Short article "Sugar Isn't Alwayi Sweet. 

of tSe \ocal newspan^r for each student. 



Personal I cop ies 



Strategies : 



Step I 



OPENING THE LESSON " , 

<: ' * 

Decisions made by people in other countries affect our lives* 
Cut decisions we i.n mid-Ohio make can also hnve a profound ^ 
impact on the lives of people elsewhere* 

This point can be mde with the follavinfi activity: Write a 
list oiF things midrOhioans could do to reduce the Impact of 
oil ortce increases on the board* You mlgSit ask students If 
they can identify thincis vje could do to reduce our dependenjce 
on foreign oil* Then ask students If these vjill have an im- 
pact on people abroad, vjhat the impact will be, and whom 
wi 1 1 they nf feet* 



Example: 

Things Me Could Do 

n) Conserve on gasoline* 



b) Buy smaller, more c^as 
efficient cars* 

c) Make gasohol from 
grai n* 

d) ')evelop a workable 
electric car* 



Possible Impacts on People Abroad 

a) OPZC sells less oil ano gets' 
less revenue* ^ More oil for 
other countries and for future 
generations* 

b) rlore jobs and profits for 
makers of small cars in other 
countries* 

c) Sell gasohol and lower (^ices 
for other oil consumers* 

d) Sell electric cars to other 
peoples and reduce their need 
for foreign oH* 



Step 2t Discuss with students the distinction bctv/cen Impacts vjhich 
are direct and Immediate (en, conserve on gasoline and OREC 
sells less oil} and Impacts which are indirect (eg, develop 
an electric car and reduce others' dependence on oil)* Then 
go >J;hrough^ the list above and have^ students identify "whfch 
impacts are direct and which are indirect* 
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If the class has Identified onlV^one type of effect for a 
particular action on the llst^ ask them to try to Identify 
an effect of the other type* 



/ 



DEVELOPING THE LESSON- 

Step 3: Decisions the students personalty make' can also have an Impact 
on people abroad^ Ask how many eat sugar and have them 
'Identify food they routinely eat which have added sugar in 
them (eg» candy^ soda pop, cereal; etc*)* 

^ . ■ 

^ Students should recognize that these consumption activities 

reflect "decisions" to eat certain types of food before going 
on In the lesson* 

. Step 4: Have s^tudents rc^d the assignment "Sugar 1sn*t Always Sweet*" 
* Note that the piece Is composed of two parts^ distinguished 
by different type|faces* The first Is a hypothetical letter 
from a mid^Ohio high school student In the Dominican Republic 
^ as part of an AFS (Americari Field Service) program* The 
second Js a factual ar^tlcte about sugar consumption and the 
effects of growing crops for export in less developed coantrles 
like the Dominican Republic* 

When students have read the article discuss It with them* Vou 
might use the following questions as a basis for the dtscuss*^ 
ton: 

1* The article Implies that people In mid^Ohlo have an 
^ \ Impact on people In the Dominican Republic* What 

' are the decisions we make that have an impact on 

them? 

2* What have been the direct Impacts of our decision to 
eat a lot of sugar? V/hat have been the Indirect Im- 
pacts? bo you think people In the Dominican Repub* 
Vic consider these Impacts to be importarit? V'hy or 
why not? ■ 

' ' 3v tf^ the people In the Dominican Republic had decided 

no^t to grav sugar and sell It to us» would we have ' 
* an iMpact on them? 

^ , "4* For whoto within the Dominican Republic has Increased 

sugar pro^juctlon and our decision to eat more sugar 
been gotfd? For whom has it been bad? From Informa-' 
tlon In the reading^ would you "^s ay It has been mostly 
good or mostly bad for the people In the Dominican ' 
Republ ic7 

5* Since sugar production has caused problems for some 
In the Dominican Republic^ why do you think they do 
i , riot just stop graving sugar? 

6* tf we ate less sugar in mid*Ohio» we would probably 
be healthier for It* '\rouId that decision have an 
Impact on the people of the Doninican Republic? .Why 
^ or why not, and what would the Impact be If there 

were one? 
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CONCLUDING THE LESSON 

Step S\ Have students, in groups of two or three, skim through a fevi 
issues of the Columbus Dispatch or Ci ti zen -vio^jrr<;i^ as in the 
lost lesson* This time liave them clip tinv^ artTcTes rjbout 
decisions made by mid-Ohioans which they think will cr may 
have an impact on people abroad* Have th^n*. separata t^^e 
articles again into those whicli will have o norc impr^'-tant 
impact and those which will have a less triiportant imp/oct* 
iiave then pick tiie best example from cscii pi!c and ^rts-^er thrt 
follov/ino questions on a separate siieet of a^>ftr: 

I* ^-^hat yjQs t!ie decision ftKid*^ by mid-Ohioans, nnd v/no 

iv^adc the decision? 
Z* Ooes the article mc^ntion any impact on people 
*anroad? If so, wh-it is it? Is it indirect or 
, or direct? ;\re there Impacts, particularly Indirect 
ones, >which the article does not mention? ifliat are 
they? 

3* ^-'ill the impacts of the decisions be good or bad? If 
they will ba good for sone and bad for others* 
identi fy who will be hel ped and who will be hurt* 

'^* Vill the impact be wore or less important? 'Jhy? 
E)o you think the people v/ho t/ill be affected would 

^ agreft wi you? 



niSTRUCTI OtIAL OPTi dus 

^ 

Resource Persons: 

-Request a returneci exchange student as-a resource person* 
A student v/ho has been to a Latin American country could 
report on local conditions in their host community and on 
effects of our actions on their host family and comunity* 
Call Hl-0632 two v/eeks in advance* 

English %nd Langua9e Arts: 

-Have students adiJ new vocabulary v/ords such as consume , 
I i teral ly , refine, distribute , vulnerable and subslstency to 
their personalized vocabulary and spelling notebooks* 

-Have students exchange penpa! letters wfth students in 
Canada or Englicfi-speaking countries or islands in the 
Caribbean* Consult Ijst of U*S* military-based schools or 
write to the U*S* embassy within the country for contacts* 
In their letters, urge students to discuss life-styles, 
economic conditions, education and cllmnte* 

*Have students research 0 country v/hicli depends upon one 
industry for Its matn source of income and econonfiic gravth, 
eg, the Dominican Republic* Write a report which focuses 
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on the following topics; countries which Imporl^e orociuct^ 
I terns Imported^ main investors^ economic problems^ an^^^^ng 
condi tions* 

* 

*Have students create advertising copy f or. non^s'jgar snacks* 
Try to make them as appealing as those currently used to sell 
sugar-coated cereals^ soft drinks » snacks » etc* 

-In connection with the librarian* compile a bibliography of 
books with settings or characters ^n under-developed countries 
such as the Dominican Republic* Have students select one 
book to read and report on through a tetter or a poster* 

-Make a collage of pictures from magazines which tltustrates 
^that life can be sweet Without sugar* 

Other Options: 

-Have the stud^ants identify other foods or minerals which we ^ 
use In mId'OhIo and which are not produced In the United 
States* Have them find out where those foods and minerals 
are produced » locate them on a map and Identify whether the ^ 
countries are '*poor'* countries like the Dominican Republic 
or **rlch" countries like the United States* 

c 

*Have students plan a weekly menu containing a variety of 
foods* Then have them assume that they can grow certain 
Items on that menu themselves -(eg^ vegetables* potatoes. or 
rice* meat)* Send them to the grocery store to calculate 
the cost of edting (1) If they must buy alt their food for 
the week* and (2) If they can grow some of the simple things 
like vegetables, and (3) If they could grw both the simple 
things and other things such as meat* 

-Have students Identify and map the countirles that produce 
sugar» dlstlnsjulshlng sugar. beet producers from cane produc- 
ers* l^at do the cane producers have in common geographically* 
■ economically and culturally? 

"Dave each student In the class select a country and write a 
letter to an-.!maginary pen pal [n that country* Have students 
ask specific questions such a? what is the population of the 
country* ivhat is the per capita Income of the country^ what 
ore the main farm and Industrial products* with what other 
nations does this country trade» and v/hat are the main problems 
facing the country* exchange the letters with other students 
in the class* Students then become the "pen pal" and answer 
^the letter (quostions)* 
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SUGAR 1SN*^T ALWAYS SWEET 



SUGAR ISN'T ALWAYS SWEET 



Jear Jantvj^ 

I kno'J I UavenH written for oDhiU, But Snen you*re an AF$ student 
somedaj and jou find 'jourself going to Gchool in a diffeTent country^ 
'jou*ll kncfo why* 

You asked m wliat I*ve been doing since getting mra, ^ier3*$ too much 
to tell* Ifnat I^ve been learning ax>ut can be Gmmed up in one word — 
augar* Or mayljc t^zree ')ords 'jould be better^^SU^AR^ SUGAR SUGARi 

J kna) people in the Dominican itopublic depended a lot on grcoing sugar 
ccoie. But I never realijsed how much sugar tics them to popple like m 
, in CoUmous* I never dremed how big an Unpact sugar really has on 
people* s lives here eit^wr* 

^1 ^ ^ ^ 

Frm what I*ve vead^ I figure I muot eat more than my Cfwn wetght tn sugar 
each jear, I'll have to go on a dietl Of course you knoi) what a sweet- 
tooth I Aave! 

Sugar,- Sugar, Sugarl '/e /'tfiiericans sure love our sugarl So 
^ much, in fact, that the average mid-Ohio teenager ate 129*8 

pound of sugar last year* A full ninety pounds of this was 
consumed as liable sugar alone* Uhat? Does it seem hard to 
believe that in one year many of you eat your weight in sugar? 
You have Just discussed sone of the more coiiinion foods that 
contain sugar* Ltut you may not be a^^ars of just hov* much 
sunar is used in foods that you eat every day* 

I This morning as you were having your Sugar Frosted Flakes, you 
! probably thought that was all the sugar you ate* '/rongi When 
' you ate your bacon and toast^ you also ate the sugar the baker 
1 and meat packrT added for flavor* You drank some extra sugar 
■ with your orange juice unless you prefer the unsweetened 
1 variety* Oh# by the way, if you used ;JestIes Quick to flavor 
your milk, 90^ of the 'powder you stirred in' was sugarl So 
even before you started eating your candy bars and drinking 
your soft drirks, you had already had a lot of sugar* If we 
looked at lunch, dinner, and a typical late-night snack, you 
1 would get Fat Just thinking about it- Still not convinced you 
eat your weight tn sugar each yectr? Then take a close look at 
the food labels J n the grocery store* That may make you a 
bel iever* 

toot of ou^ sugar actually comes from t:ve United States* It comes from., 
sugar beet<?* Tliey graw t*iem right in OTiio^ near Lima and Toledo* But 
about dO% of the sugar we eat comes from other countries like tiie Domini- 
can Republic^ w^iere sugar cane can grcrj* There are quotas which say how 
much sugar can cme into the United States from each country* Tliat pro- 
tects. the ijugar beet farmers in Ohio because cane sugar is less expeneive 
than beet sugar* So we would probably use even more foreign sugar if it 
werenH for the quotas* 
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Some thirty countries around the worlds including the United 
States, are major sources of sugar. This year approximately 
too nnllHon tons of whl^t'e powder will be produced. The farms 
of the Dominican RepubUc account for only about one percent 
of this totaK But being a small and less Industrialized 
country^ many people there depend on growing sugar to earn 
money. Two-thirds of tlie Dominican Republic's foreign earn- 
ings are made by selling sugar. This money is used to buy 
such things as ol 1 » industrial goods» and food» which must be 
imported from other countries. The prices of these Imports 
have increased sharpVy during the past few years. Meanwhile, 
the price of sugar has actually declined. This Is because 
the supply of sugar has been greater than the demand for It^ 
even with mid-Ohio's tremendous appetite. 

It is impossible to sort out from which of the thirty sqgar. 
producing countries a particular- bag of sugar In the grocery 
store comes. So It Is Impossible to say how much ofour 
sugar in mld-Ohlo comes from the Dominican Republic. Dut 
much of the sugar 9rown In the Dominican Republic Is grown 
by or bought by an American multinational corporation — the 
' Gulf and Western Company. They sell a lot of this raw sugar 
to Borden's. Yes, the Borden's In Columbus. Borden's 
processes the sugar In a plant In Florida. They sell It to 
manufacturers like Coca Cola, who use It to make things^ and 
to other companies^ who package the sugar and sell It direct*' 
ly to us through grocery stores. So your^sweet-tooth makes 
jobs for a lot of people besides the ones who grow the sugar 
In the first place. ' 

BeaauBe we eat so much Bugar, more than w giw), people in countries 
like the Dcminioan Ilepublia have to make a dedBion* Tliey can groij) the 
Bugar adne,hnd oell the sugar to mc. Or they can ignore our atJeet- 
tooth* llhafever decision tft^t/ make^ it affcate their wlwle future. 

Obviously famers in t!te Vominiaan Republic decided to grc^j sugar* 
f/hen they did, titey stopped growing other things* Host importantly, 
they stopped graoing food. Actually the farmers kept on growing food 
for their families* At least they grew seme of wl%at their families 
needed* But they stopped gran^ng food to sell to people in t/ie cities 
of t^ie Ominican Republic* 

It 'Jos tlte logical thing to do* A farmer could mdi^ a lot more money by 
;groi>P>ig sifgar aa>te i^imi food* 5o he and his family were better offhe^ 
cause tliey could grad and sell sugar to us* 

But other people 'jere not so lucky* l/l\en the farmers decided to stop 
groiying^ 'food to sell^ people who could not grm t'teir am food iiad to 
gat it from someuhere* Taat samtihere ended up being other countries as 
more ard more land Vas used for sugar* U>t fortunately, tlie imported food 
was more expeymive* So tjhH money city people made dtdn^t go as far* 

They coulSt*t Just ask for more pay like people in Columbus do either. 
The Dominican /Republic is a poor co*mtry* Tnere aren^t enough jobs in 
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factorieo or on fazms for all the people lyho ^jont md n3e4 joha* So ^^^^^ 

are l<yy^ And '^r!<ers canH just ash for mr3 mone-jl There ara 
[yecfple ittlling to \)ork for ttte la^ar vajes simplu l)eaau3e thej have no 
job at all }to:)* So ujhen food prices go vp^ peoola without fama Jtust had 
to do 'Jithotit other t^iingsj like nice clot^tes^ and lyooks^ and ot^zer 
t^iiiigs^ xye tcCte for granted* Seme of tzem^ i^ie o?tc8 uithout jojSj cculdn*t 
even afford to feed their familiea* 

Even some farmers vera hurt as more and more rrugar ^^as graM* ParmrQ 
i)it\ verj little la>xd^ or famera ^^ho gren onl*j a little sugar cane^ often 
could not afford to ^ieep their farms. Tlie taxes t^ent up because the Value 
of t^ie land -^lent up* T*)e price of things they needed to gra^ 3ugar and 
foodj lifie St?5cfej fertilizer a>xd machiner;^^ alno \7ent up* So man-j of 
t!ie poorer farmers or t^te famors i^it'i mail but good plots of land^ sold 
their farms to richer famers* An Americojit company/ called Gulf and 
Western also bought a lot of the land* fhe-j gro) sugar arid raise oattle 
on it* 

As falters sold Hieir la^id^ tlic-j had to find other jork* Tiiey either 
out t.ie ca>xe richer famers grew^ or they moved to the citj to find Dork* 
The'j uBUallj found t^iat jojs uere hard to get* And their paj Joc loo* 
Since the peoi'>le bujing their land urAialVj gre.) sugar on it^ or used it 
for somet'iing^ oilier fuxn grOiJing food^ mors and more food ^lad to be 
bought from other cowttries* And tlie price of food got higher and highp.r* 

Sugar production has helped the Dcnlnican Republic to develop 
its economy to saiie e^ctent* 3ut their over-dejiendence on 
sugor» and the "ups iind dov^ns*' of sugar prices^ have limited 
the speed of dcvetopnient* So even with sugar» the Dominican 
Republic is considered a^ong the poor countries of the v;orld» 

iJnemployriiont in the Oominiciin Republic is estimated to be 
nore than 30Z* rtost v/orkers are unskiMed* They work for 
Iwer wages than peoplfe anywhere alse in the Caribbean except 
Haiti • Three-f i.f t!is of the people are pobr rural farmers* 
They c;irn aoney primarily by working on the sutjar cane 
plantations* 

The steady expansion of land used for sugar production has 
resulted in some 755 of the rural population ov;ning either 
no land at all or owninq only very small subsistence plots* 
As a result^ there is a grazing shortage of food produced 
within the country* The problc[;i is made worse by the high 
birth rate and a great migratioh fran rural areas to the 
ci ties* 

T^ie siiortage of Food lias led to some alarming statistics* 
Sixty percent of tlic chi|ldron born in the Sofninican Republic 
vnil die before they reach the age of five* Most will die 
of fiiatnutrition or diseases brou^^ht on by malnutrition* ^ 
Many of those who re^}ch adulthood may suffer from a protein 
deficiency which, in jts extreme form, c^in cause nental re- 
tardation* 
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So, you see Jenny ^ the Dominican HeptjbUo is a ccwttry of contrasts* 
Some p&opt^, tJi^ people who (yi»>n the land md gvot^ ^ugar, are vidhev than 
tkey have eDer been before* TItey ore Hoher than they probably would 
haoe been if our atjeet-'tooth hadn't giDen them the opportunity to grao 
and sell sugax^* But othet^ people are deepopately poor* They are poorer 
thmi people around liere have ever been before* Md that too is a reault 
of the deci&ion to grc^ sugop^^for us* So you can Bee why &ugar doesn't 
SL.em 30 oveet to some of l^ne people herel 

I'll write again, maybe* Study hard and tHnk of me with the neict candy 
bar*^ 



yoiir friend^ 
Kathy 
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Lesson Three: tNTERNATIONAL LINKAGES ARE ALL AROUND US 



Duration: One class period* 



Purpose : To make students aware of the range of International 
activities whtch link them to the glottal community* 

Objective : Students will Identify the International activities tn the 
life of a fictional middle school student, and In their own 
lives* They will hypothesize about how their lives might be 
changed were this activity to cease* 



Background Information for Teachers : 

In lessons one and twO| students have discussed and worked with the basic 
concept behind the global community* Decisions by people abroad affect 
our lives In mId-OhIo, and decisions made by mId-Ohloans affect the lives 
of people In other countries* The lessons have focused on two cases: 
our Q^nsumption of sugar and oil* But they have also given students an 
opportunity to see a variety of other activities which link us to the 
world through the newspaper exercises* 

The next three lessons attempt to further broaden the students' Images of 
local involvement with the world* In this lesson students will see the 
large variety of ways tn which they personally are part of a global 
communi ty* 

Unfortunately^ most*of our International activities are hidden within 
complicated chains, of activities which bring Information, people products 
and money fron other countries to mld^Ohlo and Jw^ce-versa* International 
activities have been defined as activities or actions In which someone or 
something Involved Ii) the activity crosses a national border* 

The international nature of some activities Is obvious* When a tourist 
from mld"0hlo travels to Mexico^ the activity Is clearly International* 
V^en a businessman In Coluttibus sells a machine to a German manufacturer, 
or buys one from a Ja>anese ,f trm, he Is clearly Involved In an Inter* 
national activity* \^en a university professor writes to an African ^ 
professor for Information about his country^ the activity Is International 

But most of us are cpnnected to the global convnunlty primarily through 
activities ivhtch are once or^tivlce removed from the actual border cross* 
tng* when we buy a banana In the store, no one and nothing seems to cross 
a border* When wc take a course In International affairs or Latin * 
America, no one seems to cross a'border* Cut these activities are Inter- 
national* The store bought the banana from a wholesaler, who bought It 
from a distributor In a Latin American country* If the banana had not 
crossed a national border, you would not be eating It today! And even 
the course on International affairs required Information to cross a border 



If it had not, there would not be anything for the teacher to teach* 
There would not be anything for the students to learn* 

Obvfously people take part in far more of these mediated International 
activities than in activities which bring them into personal contact 
with people from other countries* but Dotli types ot activities are 
important* They involve us in a web that Is^the globarl coimnunity* They 
constitute the linkages through which the decisions of other people can 
come to affect our lives* And through wh-ch our decisions can cbme to 
affect theirs* 

This lesson will give students an opportunity to discover the incredible 
variety of ways in which their lives are linked to the global community 
through these types of activities* Given the variety of linkages, 
students cannot be expected to discover them all* Most of us l^arn about 
new linkages every day^ On the other hahd» they should be encouraged to 
find even the most remote linkages possible* This is important be- 
cause most of our linkages tend to be less obvious* tt is also important 
because the realization of our participation in the global community can 
come about only when we see just how Immersed we are in these interna" 
tional connect ions* 



Material s : Two articles: "A Day in the Life of Seymour Someday" and 
*'An Enlightened Day In the Life of Seymour Someday*" 



Strategies : 



OPENING THE LESSON 
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Seep 1: Ask students whether they think they are involved in "Inter- 

national activities*" Define what you mean by this term 
and discuss the distinction between actlviti^es which are 
clearly international and. those which are not because they 
are part of complicated chains of activities* Give examples 
of each* 

You might be able to reinforce the idea of an Internattonal 
activity with a short exercise* List several activities on 
the board* Have students Identify those which are inter- 
national and explain why they are International * ^ (What 
crosses a border as part of the activity? Does anything 
involved in the activity have to cross the border for the 
activit^to take place?) 

Examples of activities: 

r 

- Take a trip to Montreal, Quebec^ 

- Take a trip to see the animals at the Columbus Zoo* 

- Buy an attache case at Lazarus* 

- Take a mathematics course* 

- Attend a concert by Abba* 
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DEVELOPING THE LESSON 



Step 2: The examples of International linkages like these are 

really allaround us If we look closely fo r them* Some 
d i e edbtH i — tu biiti"^ndn others* 



Hand out or project on an overhead the short article "A Day 
In the Life of Seymour Someday*" Have students read it and 
ask them ^ class to IdentliFy the evidence (examples) of 
Seymour's international linkages* List the ones students 
Identify on the board* 

Step 3: Have students read *'A Day In the Life of Seymour Someday*' 

aloud while you interupt at appropriate points, with excerpts 
from "An Enlightened Day In the Life of Seymour Someday." 
You might write a parallel list of Internationa) activities 
alongside the old so that students can readily compare them* 

Ask students how they think these International activities 
affect Seymour's life and whether they think his life Is 
affected a great deal by them or only a little* Does Seymour 
appear to have much of an effect on people In other countries? 

CONCLUDING THE LESSON 

Step kz Have students keep a persor^al diary of all the International 

things they experience over the next day or so* Talk^about 
the diaries in class» listing the international linkages on 
the board* Ask students which of the linkages are really 
Important to them and which are less important* Ask why* 

Step 5: Have students write a creative essay describing how "Inter^ 

national" their lives are (from the diary evidence) and how 
their lives might be changed If all International activity 
cea sed* 



INSTRUCTIONAL OPTIONS 

English and Language Arts: 

^ Have students research and write a report on niajor export 
products of the United States* 

- Have students plan a^day exploring the posslbl I It les .of ^ 
using only Amerlcan-prqduced products, h'ave students 
discuss In writing how their lives would be different If 
Americans depended only upon American^made products* 

- Have students examine the advertisements In foreign maga- 
zines and make a list of Internationally recognizable brand 
names* 



SEYMOUR SOMEDAY 



A DAY IN THE LIFE OF SCYIIOUR SOMEDAY 



I awoke at /:uOain to the .ringing of my ninrm clock. Slowly, I 
shov/erecl and drehsod, pylting on niy favorite pair of jeans* Th^n I 
went cla/n to the ki tchon where my irtothcr v/as fixing my favorite break* 
fast of bacon, eggs, "toast, and a glass of Nestlc's Quick* Ifliile 
eating I read the sports page and the comics in the morning paper. 

Because it was raintng outside, my father agreed to drop me off at 
schobl on his way to work* As we drove off I thought how nice it was 
not having to walk to school this morning* Along the v/ay another 
driver, who didn't see a one way street sign, almost hit us as he tried 
to turn the v/rong way into the iplow of traffic* Still, we made it 
safely to school and soon I was ready with my notebook, textbooks, and 
pencil to begin the school day. 

It turned out to be just another typical day* My tj^rning seemed to 
go fast because I had several subjects that I really liked* I went to 
band first and then to gym class* IJext, 1 went to English and social 
studies class and then lunch! In the cafeteria I sat davn, opened a 
brown biig, and took out a lunch consisting of a bologna and mayon- 
naise sandt/ich, a banana, three fig newtons, and a cup of tapioca 
pudding, all of v/hich I ate while drinking two cartons of milk* ln^_ 
no time lunch wds over and it was time for my afternoon classes* It 
s-aemed like it took forever to struggle through math and science, but 
f inallyi t was time to go home* , . 

On the way home from school I stopped at the gas station and bought a 
con of Coke and a candy bar from the vending machine* Then I- saw 
two friends putting air in their bicycle tires, and v^e agreed to play 
baseball after dinner* 

Reaching home I noticed my little brother vJatciiing ^'Sesame Street** so 
I decided to listen to some records in my room* Soon, my mother came 
home from work and asked if I v/ould go to the drugstore to buy a fev^ 
'items she forgot to get yesterday* I got on my bike and raced to the 
drugstore to buy a bottle of aspirin, two bars of soop, a bottle of 
af ter-<;have, and this month's issue of Reader's Digest * 

' • * 

When I ret(?i-ned hoine my mother told me that Dad was bringing food from 
McDonald's home for dinner and reminded nie that it was my turn to set 
the table* After dinner I grabbed my b<j<;ebal1 equipment and headed 
off to iJie playground to meet niy* friends* 1 played for awhile and 
then vjonz home because I remtimbered iny father wanted me to v/ork for an 
hour on*pjy math homeivork, before watching TV* 

After doing my" homework, I went to Sears with my mother to buy a pipe 
for my father, i/hooe birthday is next week* Returning honie f 
watched TV until it vms time for me to go to bed* After getting a 
drink of water, I set my alarm clock and soon v/as fast aslcjep* i 



An Enlightened Seymour 
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AN ENLIGHTENED DAY I N THE LIFE OF SEYMOUR SOMEDAY 



I awoke at 7- 00am to the ringing of my alarm clock. 

Stop : you have encountered the international. Your clock is a pro- 
duct of the Sony Corporation* a Japanese-based multinational corpora*^ 
tion. The clock v/as assembled in a Sony plant in Brazil from 
components produced in Japai^, Mexico, and Germany. It was shipped to 
the United States in a Greek-owned ship manufactured in Sv/eden,. 
licensed in Liberia, and staffed by a Portuguese crew. 

Slowly, I showered and dressed, putting on my favorite pair of 
^ jean5 ^ 

Stop : Now you are wearing the international. Your shorts were made 
in Japan from cotton exported to Japan from the United States. Your 
socks were made in Taiwan using wool grown in Australia. The shirt 
that you are wearing was purchased at Montgomery V/ard's, .a subsidiary 
of Mobil Oil, one of the world*s larges multinational businesses* 
The pair of jeans you like to wear were made by Levi Strauss, "ithe 
biggest jean producer in the vrorld. By putting on a pair of jeans you 
are participating in an international pop culture of young people 
throughout the vrorld. 

Then I v/ent down to the kitchen where my mother was fixing my favorite 
. breakfast of bacon, eggs, toast, and Nestle's Quick. 

Stop : Your stomach Is full of the Internationa?!. The bacon was 
brought to you by the Greyhound Corporatioa, a multinational company^ 
The pig from v/hlch your bacon came consumed more grain than the 
majority of humans eat in a-year. The bread you eat is Wonder Bread, 
a product of the International Telephone and Telegrpph, anoLhM 
multinational company. The technology that heated your bread/to 
make toast is a product of another multinational. General Electric. 
The butter that you put on your toast contains dried jnilk imported 
from Germany. ^Finally, the Nestle's Quick is a product of the 
Nestle Corporation, a Swiss multinational. 

V/hile eating I read the sports section and the comics in the morning 
paper. 

&top: ^tow'you are reading the international. Much of the news on 
the front page that you skinned is abou^t events outside the United 
States and the relation of the United States to these reports. The 
newspoper receivecl much of its nev/s from United Press International, 
Associated Press Internationol , and Reciters, all tiMnsnatfonal infor- 
mation agencies. The priass on which your newspaper is printed was 
produced by Rockwell International, the same American*based multi** 
national that built the presses that v/i11 print todciy's edition of 
more than two-'hundred. newspopoj's ground the '/«)rld. The major sports 
story today is oboiit the Moscow Olymj^ics ond the various international 
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athletes. Your favorite comic strip, Pbanuts,-/is also international 
It is printed in more than'l800 newspapers \h kixty-four countries, 
written in tv/cnt^-two languages and is read by sixty to one-hundred 
million people every day* 

■ * 
Because itj^/as raining outside, my father agreed to drop me of.f at 
school on his way to work. . , ^ 

Stop : You are again encounterfng the international. Your father 
works at the Huntington Bank in the International Investments Divi- 
sion* " . ■ ■ 

t 

As we drove off I thought how nice it was not having to iiralk to 
school . 

Stop: Now you are riding t*he international. Your car'is a Plymouth 
made by the Chrysler Corporation, another multinational firm* The 
automobile was assembled in a Chrysler plant in Canada. from components 
shipped to Canada from West Germany, .the United States, Belgium, and 
Italy* For example, your carburetor* was manufactured by Italian 
workers in a German factory north of Dusseldorf* The various raw 
materials going into your car came from more than seventy different 
Countries* ' ' ^ 

* 

Along the way another driver, who didn't see, a one way street sign, 
almost hit us as he tried to turn the wrong way into the flow of 
traffic. 

Stop: Once again the i n ternat ional . That one way street sign is 
part of an international language. You wi 1 1 see identical traffic 
Control signs tn most of the world's cities. ^ 



Still, we made it safel.y to schooTand soon "I was ready with my note- 
book, textbooks, and pencil to begin the school day. 

S top' : Hqw„yqu. are using a tool of tlie international. The lead in. 
your pencil came from'Chile. The wood for the pencil came from 
Brazil. The: paper in your notebook and the paper used In your 
textbooks^came from Canada 

It turntid to be just ano'ther typical day. liy morning seemed to go 
fast because I had several subjects tha^t L really liked. First 1 
went to band and then to cjym class. 

.Stop: Now you are participating in the Internationa! . The trumpet 
that you are playing Is made by Yamahfi, a Japanese company. The 
sheet music that you read is v/ritten in an international iTnguagc* 
The composition that you are pKiying is by Michael UGrand, a 
French song-writer. In gym closs you played volleyball, a very 
popular international sport. 

Next I went to English cind socic»l studies class and then lunch 1 
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Stop : Now you are studying the international* In English you are 
studying Shakespeare, and in social studies you are discussing the 
effects on tlie American economy of OPEC*s policies regarding the price 
of oi 1 f ■ , ' * 

In the cafeteria I sat down, opefied a brown bag, and took out a lunch 
consisting of a bologna and mayonnaise sandwich, a banana, three fig 
newtons,'and a cup of tapioca pudding, all of which I ate while 
drinking two cartons of milk* , . ^ 

Stop : You are eating the international- "l/i th minor exceptions, all 
of the food you consumed was supplied by multinational corporations. 
The paper bag v^s made of paper produced by the Weyerhauser Corpora** 
tion, the mayonnaise on your sandwich comes from Kraft Foods, the " 
baggie in which the s^j;idwich was wrapped was manufactured by Mobil 
Oil, the banana comes f?t)m United Brands, the fig newtons "f rom 
Mabisco, the tapioca padding from General Foods, and the can in which 
it was packaged was produced by Alcoa Aluminum* All of these firms 
are multinational companies. The same is true for the milk you 
drank-'-it v^as produced by Borden,^ Inc. 

In no time lunch was over and it was^cime for my afternoon classes^ 
It seemed like it took me forever to struggle through math and 
science, but finally it was time to go home! 

Stof) : Once again you are using the internationaK The symbols used 
in math and science are international « The blackboard that the 
teacher 'used today came from New Zealand^ 

On the way honie from school t stopped at the gas station and bought a 
can of Coke frojo the vending machine* 

Stop : Once again you are experiencing the international i The gas 
station that you stopped at and your father goes to is a SOHIO 
station* Fifty-three percertt of SOHiO is owned by British Petroleum 
and forty-six percent of British Petroleum is oVined by the British 
government* The can of Coke is. fropt' the Coca Cola Company, a -multi- 
national company* Coca Cola is di/tributed i.n 135 countries and {s 
consumed 200 mi 1 1 ion times da \\y if Eight bi 1 1 ion gal Ions of Coke were 
consumed in 1979 alone. 



^ 



Then. I saw two friends putting air 
agreed to play baseball after dinner. 



their bicycle tires, and we 



Stop : Your friends are filling the international. The tires were 
manufactured in Taiwan from rubber exported from Malaysia* 

Reaching home I noticed my little brother watching "Sesame Street" so 
I decided to listen to some records in my room* 

Stop : You are playing the international* *'Sesame Street** is an 
American educational innovation that has been widely difTused 
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/ throughout the world, IL is estin>aLcd that on a>iy given day at least 
' one-half billion of Lhc world's children arc jivatching the program. 
Your family's stereo is also international. The receiver and speakers 
were niade by Panasonic, a huge Japanese multinational company. The 
receiver was assenibelcd in South Korea and the speakers were assembled 
in Mexico* The turntable was made by a British firm* Your record 
collccLion contains many example^ of international music stars from 
the Sritfsh rock group, RoIIiny Stones, to the Australian born, Olivia 
Newton John* Their recordings are sold throughout the irorld on records 
made from petroleum from the Middle East* 

Soon my mother car.:e home from va^rk and asked if I would go to the 
drugstore to buy a few items she forgot to get yesterday* 

Stop : Your njother is par ti cipa Li ng i n the international. She is 
part of a global movement of women who have joined the work force. 

I got on my bike and raced Lo the drugstore to buy a botftle of 
T^spirin, after^shave lotion^ two bars of soap, and this month's 
issue of Readers Digest . 

Stop : Now you arc buying the InternationaK You bought aspirin 
that crime from Bayer^ a worId-w5d*, German-based pharmaceutical com* 
pany. You bought after-shave lotion made by British American 
Industries, a 8ri Lish-based multinational company. You bought Dial 
'soap, a product of the Greyhound Corporation that brought you your 
morning bacon> Even Readers Digest is i nterna t ional i t i^ printed 
in fifteen languages in almost 100 countries. ; 

When i returned hoine my mother told me that Dad is- bringing home food 
^ . \ McDonald's For dinner and reminded me that it was my turn to set 
the table, 

S to p : Now you are eating the international* McDonald's can be found 
in twenty-three countries. j 

After dinner I grabbed my baseball equipment and headed off to the 
playground to meet my friends. I played for awilc/and then went 
home because I remembered my fatrM^r wanted nki to vjork for on hour on 
my math iiomev/ork before watching TV* j 

Stop : Mow you are par tic i pnti ng in the international* Baseball, an 
American invention^ is played throughout the wcjfid* Even your equip- 
ment is International* Vour glove was manufac,tured in Taiwan, and your 
hat was Imported from Hong Kong* 

After doing my homework, I v^cnt to Scars with my mother to buy a pipe 
for n^y father, whose birthday is next weeko , 

S top : Again you arc shopping the InLcrnatjonal * The Sears store you 
were \r\ Is just ojic of thousands of Scars and Roebuck stores in 
several countrtcf;* The pipe you bought ycjur Father is imported from 
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Oenmarkf The pipe consists of a briar bowl that the Danes imported 
from Poland and a plastic stem that was 'manufactured in Italy from 
plastic that was produced by OuPont in a plant In* Japan. The tobacco 
your mother bought to go wi^h the pipe was manufactured in Holland 
from tobacco imported from Turkey and Virginia. The matches that your 
father will use to light his new pipe were manufactured by Diamond 
International in a^ plant In Spain from sulpher mined in Chile and wood 
pulp produced* in Canada* 

Returning home I watched TV until it was time for me to go to bed. 

Stop : Now you are participating In international entertainment. 
Watching TV is the single most popular form of entertainment on the 
part of about one^fifth of the world's populatidn. Moreover, many 
millions of people throughout the world will see the same show. You 
are watching "Hawaii Five-O** which is shown in more than sixty 
countries. 

After getting a drink of water. * * " . 

Stop : you have Just plugged Into another of the world-wide systems. 
The water you drank is part of the world's hydrologic system. The 
water you drank fell as rain on Hoover Reservoir two weeks ago. 
Three months prior to that i t was part of the water a Chinese mother 
was using .to bathe her Jnfant daughter^ Now you have used 1 1 to 
satisfy your thirst. Eight hours from how it will leave you as 
^urine and two months from now it may be part of a summer rain falling 
on the streets of Paris. 

1 set my alarm clock and soon was fast asleep^ 

Stop : You began the day by encountering the international and you 
ended it the same way. Even in sleep you do not escape the inter- 
national. Your mattress and bedding were bought at' Sears who in 
turn purchased the mattress in Belgium, the sheets in Taiwan, and 
the pillows in Ghana. ^ As you begin your night of dreams, you enter 
the Collective subconsciousness shared by all of humanity and perhaps 
with all the forms of life that are scattered among the stars that 
twinkle outside your bedroom window. 



The Seymour Someday stories are a revision of original work by 
'Professor Lee Anderson, Northwestern University, Evanston, IlllnoiSf 
See Lee Anderson, Schooling and Citlzenshfp in- a Global Ag^ . An 
Exploration of the Meaning and Significance of Global Education . 
Bloomington, Indiana: Social Studies Development Center* 1979, PP* 



Lesspn Four: BUSINESS FIRMS, CHURCHES AND OTHER GROUPS - PATHWAYS TO 

THE WORLD 

Duration: Two or three ctass periods* 



Purpose : to show students that they are linked to the global community 
through mId'OhIo firms, organizations, and other Institutions 
which are Involved In International activities* 



Objective : Students will Identify mld^Ohto organizations with which they 
or their families are associated. They will Identify whether 
these organizations. are Involved Internationally and the types 
of activities In which they are Involved. 



Background _l_h_ fonnat Ion for Teachers : 

As Individuals, we are far more a part of the global community than most 
of Us realize* Our decisions clearly involve us In a variety of inter- 
national activities* For most of us, the impact of these a,^tlvltles Is 
decidedly one*sided* The world has an Impact on us* But we, as Individuals 
generally have little impact on others* 

There are exceptions* The decisions of some buslnesspersons hav^e a great 
impact on other peoples* The decisions of some scientists can change the 
lives of Urge numbers of people* Individuals who host foreign visitors 
even have a large impact on the visitor* If the visitor makes Important 
decisions, they can have a large, though Indirect, impact on V^any people* 

"\ 

Host of us, however, come to haye an Impact on the global commu\Ity, or at 
least on groups of people In other countries,, only as members of^^roups or 
organizations* One student's consumption of ^ugar has little Impact on 
anyone., But, when put together, the decisions of all consumers In mId-OhIo 
or the United States can have a tronendous Impact* The "Infonnsl" group 
of consumers has a far greater Impact than any consumer alone* 

Host people are part of many Informal groups such as this, and more formal 
organizations as well, which are' Involved Internationally* Formal organi* 
zatlons are easiest to deal with because they are much more recognizable* 
We work for business firms (eg, manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers; 
advertisers, blanks. Insurance companies, etc*), public agencies (eg, state 
and local government, universities, museums, libraries* zoos, etc*)* We 
belong t;o voluntary organizations (eg* the League of Women Voters, Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Chambers or Conmerce, etc*) and religious groups (eg. 
Catholic parishes, Presbyterian congregations. Baptist churches, etc* J* 
And if we do not. work for or belong to these organisations, we often use 
their services {eg, government services, libraries, zoos, museums, banks, 
insurance companies, etc.) or buy their products* 

Many of these organizations are themselves involved In International 
activities* Some even are involved In activities which require personal 
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contact between members and people'from ether countries* For example 
businesses, voluntary and religious groups, and even fublic agencies send 
peop le f rom intd-Ohlo to other countries * They receive or host visitors - 
from abroad as,well* They send information or messages to people abroad, 
and receive them as well* Many mid-Ohio businesses Invest money abroad, 
and some are totally or partially owned by people In other countries* 
They also buy and sell 3qods abroad, though some firms do this through 
import and export firms and thus do not get directly involved with other^ 
peoples. Mid-Ohio voluntary and church organisations also donate money 
for vrork in other countries, though most of this activity is done indirectly; 
and some parishes and .oraan i ications donate directly to agencies and 
missionaries abroad. At Ir.ast one mid-Ohio organization receives donations 
' from abroad* 

These five activities are ways in which people and groups can become 
directly involved with people ahroad* Examples of each can be found In 
mId-Ohio* The newspaper articles used in the previous two lessons probably 
provide examples of most of them* ' ^ 

o 

Mid-Ohio organi7:itions can significantly affect the lives of people through 
these activities* V/hen a business firm, ^s opposed to a single consumer, 
regularly imports components from a .Taiwanese firm, the impact on Jobs can 
be great* l^hen a local bank lends money to the Peruvian government to 
build low Cost housing, the lives of many people can be changed for the 
better. When a local church hosts children from Northern Ireland summer 
after summer, it can help to build a community of people who want peaceful 
solutions for their country'^ problems. 

Our lives are tied more closely to the global community by the International 
Involvement of these groups as v/ell* If our employers depend on exports 
or imports, our jobs and livelihoods depend on the global community* If a 
foreign firm^owns the company for which we v;ork, decisions made in the 
Paris, London, Bonn or Tokyo headquarters obviously affect us. 

Even the activities of public service groups affect the quality of our 
lives* If there were no international actlvi ties , ^there might be no 
Columbus Zoo or Fine Arts Museum. Much of our theater, art, music and 
literature would disappear* Ohio State University ai^^ the Columbus schools 
i^">uld have little to Leach. .And the statue of folumbti^ in front of the 
Columbus City Hall would not he there* 

■ " ■ ■ \ 

Mate_r_i als : The "Survey of Direct International Li nkages**' and **An Interna- 
tional Who's V/ho of Mid-Ohio Organizations.'* 



Strategies: 



OPEMING THE LESSO^t 

Step I: M.id-Ohioans are linked abroad not only^through personal 

activities, like deciding to buy a Japanese radio or drinking 
Brazilian coffee* Many of us are also linked through the 
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OQ^^jzatlons we work for» belong to and whose services we use* 
Gf^ie some examples of the types of organizations the students* 
paretTXS might work for (eg» business flrms» public agencies)^ 
belong to (eg» voluntary organizations and religious groups) » 
or use the Services of (eg» businesses and public agencies 
like the zoo» nnuseunn» library^ schools^ unl versi ties » local 
and state governmentK 

Step 2: Many of these groups are themselves Involved In International 
activities* Some even are Involved directly abroad* That ls» 
people In the organization have persfonal » even f ace*to*face» 
contact with people from other countries* Discuss the five 
<types of direct International activities* You might let 
students come up with the list themselves^ from their newspaper 
clippings or personal diaries^ or you might let them describe 
concrete examples bf each from those sources* 

DEVELOPIHG THE LESSON 

Step 3: Project the "Survey of Direct International Linkages*" Ask 
students to respond to the questions* As you do» have a 
student In the class quickly calculate percentages to fill !n 
the blanks with a distribution for the class* (You will need 
to keep the distribution for question's 6*8 for the next day.) 

* 

As students answer each question^ you may want to ask appro* 
prlate questions about these activities* For example^ to what 
countries have they or family members traveled? From v^at 
countries d\d any visitors come? Where were the people wtUr' 
whom they corresponded? You may even display the **dlrect'* 
linkages of the class on ^a map by stringing colored yarn on a 
map from tliese countries to mld-Ohlo* 

If students answer "yes" to questions 6-8* you might ask them 
to Identify the organlzritlons and the types of activities^ 

Step Have students look at "The International Who's Who of Mid-OhIo 
Organizations" as a homework assignment or In class if enough 
copies can be made* Students should skim the list of firms and 
organizations as well as attempting to locate groups they 
think about Immediately* They should write down all the groups 
with which they or their families are associated and the types 
of International activities In which they are Involved* This 
v;oufd be most helpful If organized In terms of the following 
matrix: 
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(example) 



Type of International Activity 
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Type of Buy/Sell Send/rec* Send/rec* invest Donate 

Drgan ization goods people messages money money ■ 

Business firm* x x x x 

Voluntary group: x 

Religious Group: x x * x 

CDNCLUDING THE LESSON 

t 

Step 5: When students have completed the assignment^ repeat question^ 
6-9 of the Survey of Direct International Linkages* Present 
the new percentages alongside the old on the board* Ask 
students again what organizations they have identified and the 
kinds of activities in which they are engaged* You might 
attempt to construct a matrix like that above which indicates 
the type of activities characteristic of business firms, 
voluntary organizations, and religious groups included in 
the ] isting* 



Step 6: Discuss what the students have found and what Implications 
those firfdings have* The discussion might be organized 
around the following questions: 

I* Are there activities which are unique to particular types 
of organizations and activities' which are general to alt 
organizations? 

2, Why do you think these groups are involved in these inter- 
national activities (i*e*» what are the goa'ls^of the 
activities and the groups)? 

3* Do you think the activities of these groups have an impact 
on you? What is the impact and why do you think there Is 
one? 

k* How might you judge how important these internat ional, ' 
activities are to the different types of groups (i*e, 
business firms, voluntary organizations, religious groups)? 

5* Thinking back to the articles you dipped (or read) in 

Lessons 1 and 2, were there examples of the impact mid-Ohlo 
organizations might have abroad? What were those impacts? 
Were they Important? Were they more important than the ; 
impacts you or your parents might have as Individuals? ' 
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INSTRUCTIONAL OPTIONS 



Resource Persons: 

' Call Resources International to request a resource person 
from a mld-Ohlo organization involved in direct inter- 
national activity* Ask l%ini/her to tell the class In 
detail about their organization's Inte^rnatlonal ^activity 
and how they got Involved in it* Many resource people 
have fUms^ fllmstrlps or printed materials on their 
^ organization* This information could be added to the 
class matrix of information* {Call 461-0632 two weeks 
in advance.) 
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SURVEY OF C-1RECT INTERfJATIONAL LINKAGES 



Ques tions^ Responses 

(Percent of the class) 

^ YES NO DON'T KNOW 

K Have you» a member of your famrty 
or a close friend traveled to 
another country? (Remember - 
Canada and Mexico are other 

countrlesl) , 

2- Have you met a foreign visitor to 

mid-Ohio? ^ 

3* Have you written tetters to some- ■ 
one qjj received tetters from some" 
one In another country? (Yo^u may 
include a United States citizen 

residing In another country*) 

4- Have you given or raised money which , 
you knew would be sent to people in 
another country (for example through 
.your church, or an organization like 

CARE or UN1CEF)? _ 

5* Oo you know people, Including your 
parents possibly, who buy or sell 
things abroad or who have Invested 

In businesses abroad? . , _ 

* 

o* Does anyone In your family* or any 
close friend, vjork for a business 
firm or other organization which 
Is involved In direct international 

activities? . . " 

7* Does anyone in your family belong to 
a voluntary organi^ation(eg. Lions, 
Scouts,) which Is involved in direct 
international activities? , 

8* Does anyone In your family beloug to 
a church group vihlch is involved In 

direct International activities? 
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AN INTERNATIONAL WHO'S WHO OR MID-OHIO 
ORGANIZATIONS 



Business Firms 



Abex Corporation-Denlson Division 


vl 


»2,3»*»5, 




AccuRay Corporation 


\Z 






Agricultural Laboratories, Inc. 


(2 


^ ^ ^ \ 


6) 


Ashtand Chemical Corporation 


(1 


•2,3»*»5, 


D*L* Auld Co* 


(2 


,5) 




Autech Corporation 


(2 






BancOhio ' * 


(1 


•2,3,^,5, 


6) 


Bank One. 


(1 


•2,3»*»5, 


6) 


Barneby- Cheney Co* ; 


(l 


»2,3,*,5, 


6) 


,R*G* Barry Corporation 


(2 






Battetle Memorial Institute 




.3,^,5,6) 




Bl^ Drur**, !nc* 


(2, 


.3,^,5,6) 




Borden, Inc* " 


(1 


-2,3,^,5, 


6) 


Briscoe Manufacturing Company 


(2 


-3,^,5) 




B & T Metals Company 


(1 


,2) 




Buckeye Manufacturing 


(1) 






Buckeye Steel Castings 


0 


-2,3,5) 




W« A« Butler Co* 


(t 


-2,5) 




Bychrcme Co* 


(2, 


.5) . , 




Capital City Products Co* 


(1 


-2,5) 




Capitol Manufacturing Co* 


(2, 


.5) . 




Carter Products Co* 


* (2 


,5) 




Celanese Plastics Specialties Co* 


(2 


,3,^,5) 




Central Ohio Products Co* 


(2 


,5) 




Chemical Abstracts Sjervlce 


(1 


-2,3,^,5) 




Chemical Samples Co* 


(1 


,2,5) 




Claycraft Co* 


(2) 




Cotsoff Mfg* Co* 


(1 


-2,5) 




Columbus Coated Fabrics 


(2) 




Columbus Dental Manufacturing Co* 


(1 


-2,3,^,5) 




Columbus Instruments 


(2 


-3,^,5) 




Columbus Jack Corp. 


(2 


,3,5) 




Contronics )nc* 


(2; 






Corco Inc* 


* (2 


-3,^,5) 




CVI Corporation 


(1 


-2,3,^,5) 





Key to Actlvitlei 

1* Boys 9oodi/iervre«i 
from abroad* 

3* S«ndi people ^b^osd. 

R«««fvei vl&itori 

from 4brodd. 
5* S«ndi or re«efv«i 

Information^ 

inveiti oioney obrot^d^ 
7* t>onat«i (ooney/goodi/ 

iervleei abroad* 
B* A»<lvei donations 

(good i/ i«r v f «« i/money ) 

from abroad* 
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International Who's Who 



r 



Business Firms (continued) 



Dayton Plastics 

Dorcy Cycle Corp* 

Dow Production Machine Co» 

Dynamic Data Corporation 

Dytron Ic Company 



EBCO Manufacturing Co. 
E C Aviatron Services 
Edward lead Co* 
Eldred Corporation 
Excel 1p Wine Co* 



FHC Corporation 
H.J* Ful ter & Sons , 
Funni-Frite, Inc. 



Inc. 



Gelzer Systems Co., !nc. 
Grid Publishing, Inc* 
Grossman & Sons, inc* 



Hab'an Saw Co. 
Halmar Electronics 
Harrop Ceramics Services Co* 
Harrop Precision Furnace Co* 
Hayward Distributing Co* 
Hennick's Saddlery 
R* H* Hughes Co* 
Huntington- National Bank 



Industrial Ceramic Products, inc* 
1RD Mechanalysis, Inc* 
ironsides Co* 



2,3,5) 

1,3,'*,5) 

t,2,5) 

2,3,5) 

2,3,^.5) 



1,2,3,^,5) 

1,2,^*,5) 

2,^,5) 

2,'*,5) 

1,^,5) 



2,5,6) 

2,3t^,5) 

2,3,5) 



2) 

2,5) 

1,2,3,^,5) 



2,5) 
2,5) 

2,3,^,5) 
2,5) 

1,3,^,5) 
1) 

h2,3,'*,5) 
1,2,3,'*,5,6) 



1,2) 

2,3,^,5,6) 
1,2,3,^,5) 



Key to Acelvltio 

t* Buy^ 9ood»/s«rvke» 

frofB obrood* 
2* Sell» 9ood»/s«rvlce» 

Abroad* 
3. Sends Peopk abroad. 
^* Receive* vl»lcor» 

front abroad* 
5. Send» or recolve» - 

(nc»»a9«»t pubtlcaclon», 

Informat Von* 

Iflvott inoney dbro^d. 
7- Do^ate^ e^ctey/^oodt/ 

»ervlc«» abroad. 
8* Receive* donattons 

(good »/se r V I ce » /rtione y ) 

f rc<n abroad* 
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Business Firms (continued) 



Jaeger Machine Corp. 
Janitrol Aero 

Jeffrey Mining 6 Manufacturing 



KInnear Corporation 
Lazarus 

Lennox Industries, Inc. 
Llebert Corporation 



L.H. Marshall Co. 
K. A. Menendlan, Inc. 
Charles E. Merrill Publishing 
Metal Forge, Co. 
Mid-American Textiles 



National Electric Coll 
Nationwide Insurance 
Nu-Ldok Fashions, Inc. 



Paul L. Oppenhelmer Corp. 



Peabody Noise Control 
Perehy Equipment Co. 
Perma-Flex Mold Co.-, inc. 
Perma-Stone Co. 
Fred D. Pfening Co. 



Philips Roxane Labs, Inc. 
Ranco, Inc. 
Renite Company 
Rimrock Corporation 
Rob Inson-Houch in, I nc , 
Ro6kweli International Corp. 
Ross Laboratories 



(1,2,3,^1,5,6) 

(1,2,^,5) 

(1,2,3,^1,5,6) 



0,2,3,^,5) 



(1.3,5) 
(1,2.3,^,5,6) 
(2,3, 5) 



(2,5) - 
(1) 

(2,3,^,5) 

(2) 

(2) 



0,2,3,^t,5) 
(2,3,^,5,6) 
(1,2,3,^,5) 



(1,2,3,5) 



C2,3) 

(2,5) 

(2,it,5) 

(2,it,5) 

(2,3^5) 



(1,2,3,^,5) 

(2, 3;^, 5, 6) 

(2,3,^,5) 

(2,3,^,5) 

(2,5) 

(2,3,^,5) 

(2) 



Key to ActlvJtIca 

K Buys 9<H>d$/$ervke$ 

from fbroftd. 
Z. SelU goodt/servkes 

Abroad^ 
3» Send£ people dbro^id. 
kf lt«e«)ve$ visitors 

from «bro4d. 
S* Sendfi or rcee1v«» 

iatts*s^s* publ ieac1on£» 

Informat loAr 
$f Invests Aioney abroad. 
TV HoMttt atone y /goods/ 

£erv1ee$ ab/oad« 
8» JUeelves donaticns 

<90od£/serv) tes/noney) 

from abroad. 
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International Who's Who 



Business Firms (continued) 



Sales Unlimited, Inc. (2,3,^»,5) 

SCA International, Inc* ' (1,3,^,5) 

Scientific Advances, Inc* (2,3,^,5) 

Sensotec, Inc, * (2,5) 

Shaffer Distributing Co* (2,3,^»,5) 

Chester A* Smith, Inc» "0,5) 

G* Frederick Smith Chemical Co. (2,^»,5) 

Solidstate Controls, Inc* (1,2,3,^»,5) 

Southard Company * (2»3,5) 

Steel Company of America (2,5) 

Stim-U-Plant, Inc- (2,5) 



Union*Fork^ Hoe Comprny (1*2,3,^,5) 
United McGill Corporation (1,2,3,^»,5) 



Vtking Engraving Corporation (1,2,3,^»,5) 



Ua^ssterstrom & Sons, Inc 
Weinman Pump 
Wei don I ncprporated 
White-Westinghouse Corp* 
Wr I son International' Co. 
Worthington Foods 



(1,2^3,^,5) 
(2,3) 
(1,2, 5) 
(1,2,3,^,5) 
(1, 2, 3, 5, 6) 
(2,5) 



Yenkin-Hajestic Paint Corp* (l»2,3) 



5, 



Kay to ActlvltJej 

1* Suy^ goods /services 

from abroad, 
2. SeiU 900ds/servi<es 

abroad. 
3* Sends people abroad* 

RecelvDl visitor* 

from abroad* 
5- Sends or receives 

mssd9es« pubi icat iOnS« 

Information* 
6, ^Invests fnohey abroad* 
7* Donates itoncy/^oods/ 

services abroad. ^ 
8*. deceives donations 

(<)00d s / se r V fee s /inoney ) 

from abi'oad. 



I 



International Who's Who 
J 




Religious Congregations 

AVI Saints Evangelical Lutheran Church. (^'7) 

Apostolic Christian Church (5f7)_ 

Apostolic Gospel Church ^ (^tSt?) 

Asbury Methodist Church South (^$5$?) 

Atonement Lutheran Church (^$5$?) 

Bahal Faith (3,^*) 

Beautiful Savior Lutheran Church" (St?) 

Beth Jacob Congregation (3f^f5f7) 

Bethany Baptist Church bt^tSt?) 

Bethany Presbyterian Church (3f^f5f7) 

Bethel Lutheran Church (^f5,7) 

Bethal United Methodist Church (A, 5, 7) 

Bethal United Presbyterian Church (3»^f5f7) 

Bexley Baptist Church (3,^,5,7) 

Boulevard Presbyterian Church (3f^f-5,7) 
Broad St, United Methodist ' ^ (3,^,5,7) 
Brookwodd Presbyterian Church * (7)' 

Buckeye Christian Church (^f5f7) 

Burgess Avev-Methodlst Church % (^tSt?) 

Calvary Apostolic Church (3f^f57) 

Calvary Community Church (5f7) 
Calvary Lutheran Church \ (3f^f7) 
Calvin Presbyterian Church *(3f^f5f7) 

Cantenary Methodist Church (A,5f7) 

Central Presbyterian Church (3f^f5f7) 
Christ the King Catholic Church ^ (3f^f5f7) 

Christ the King Lutheran Church (3f^f5f7) 

_Chrlst Methodist Church (^,5,7) 

Church of Christ Apostolic Faith (3, A, 5, 7) 

Church of Christ Fishinger S Kenny (3f^f5f7) 

Church of God of Berwick (5f7) 

Church of the Good Shepherd Methodist (3,^,5,7) 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 

Saints (3,5,7) 

Church of the Messiah Methodist (A, 5, 7) 

Clair Methodist Church , (7) 

(rllnton Heights Lutheran Church (3'V^,5,7) 

Clintonville Baptist Church (^,5,7) 

Columbus Stake-Latter Day Saints (3,^,5,7) 

Xolumbus Ward 2-latter Day Saints (3,^,5,7) 

Columbus BaptI St Temple (3,^,5) 

Commercial Point Methodist (3) 
Como Ave. Methodist Church ■ (3,^,5,7) 

Congregation Ahavas Sholom (^,5,7) 

Congregation Tifereth Israel (3,7) 

CoFpuS:;^ Christ I Catholic Church (^,5,7) 

Covenant Baptist Church (3,^,5,7) 

Crestview Prssbyterlan Church (5,7) 



Key tft Activities 

from abroad^ 

abroad . 
3. S«nd» people abroad^ 

deceives vUltojr» 

frocA abroad* 
St S«nd» or receives 

(nc£»a3e»i publ Icattons, 

Informal ton* 
6* Invests cnooey abroad* 
7* Donates money/goo'ls/ 

services abroad 
6. Receives dortat^tons 

(goods/ servlces/foney}^ 

from abroad 



1 



5'- 5a 



International Who's Who 



*Re1 igious Congregations (cotVtinued) 



Cypress Wesleyan Church 
David's Unite^J Church of Christ 
Delray Church of Christ 
Divinity Lutheran Church 
Dublin Community Church 
East Livingston Baptist Church 
Eastminster Presbyterian Church 
. Eastview Methodist Church 
Epwerth Methodist Church ^ 
Fairmoor Assembly of God 
Fairmoor Presbyterian Church 
Faith Bible K^hurch 
Faith Lutheran Church 
Faith flethodist Church 
Fifth Ave. Methodist Church 
First Alliance Church 
First Baptist Church ^ 
First Baptist Church of Gahanna 
First Baptist Church of Milliard 
First Baptist Church of Westerville 
First Church of God 
First Church of the Nazarene 
Fi rst Congregat ional 
First Presbyterian Grove City 
First UnitarianChurch 
Fc^ursquare Gospel Church 
Fourth Avenue Christian Church 
Franklin Unitarian Fellowship 
Free Methodist Church of^ New Albany 
Friends North Columbus Meeting 
Gates-Fourth Method! st, Church 
Gay. Tabernacle Baptist Church 
Gethsemane Lutheran Church 
Glen Echo Presbyterian C/iOrch 
Good Shepherd Lutheran church 
Gospel Tabernacle Churth 
Grace Brethren Church 
Grace Lutheran Church 
Grove City Baptist C.hurch 
Grove City Church, of God 
Grove City Church of the Nazarene 
Grove C i ty .Hethodl st Church 
Groveport Lutheran Church 
Groveport Methodist yJ, 
Hillcrest Baptist Church T 
Milliard Presbyterian Church 
HiHtop Christian Church Disciples 
HiHtop Church of God 



3,^.5.7) 
3,^.5.7) 
3,^.5,7) 

3,^.7) 
^,5,7) 
3,^,5,7) 
3,^,7) 

iin 

3. ^,5; 7) 
5.7) 

3.^,5,7) 

5.7) 

^.5.7)^ 

3.^,5.7) 

^.5.7)^ 

3.^».5,7) 

7) \ 
i».5.7) ^ 

7) ' 

3^4.57) 

7) 

^.7) - 

3.^,5,7) 

5.7) 

7) 

3.^.5.7) 

3.^».7) 

^.5.7) 

^.5.7) 

^.5.7) 

^.5.7) 

5.7) 

(3.^.5.7) 
3.^.5.7) 
3, ^.,5, 7) 
^.5.7) 
3,^,5.7) 
3.5,7) 
^.5,7) 
^.5.7) 



Key to Activities 



J 



fioVs 9oods /services 
from abroad. 
Sells goods /services 
abroad * 

Sends people abro^. 
Reeelvfrs visitor* 
from Abroad. 
Sends or reeeives 
Misagest publ legations, 
■ information* 
Invests mon^ abroad. 
Donate* money/goods/ 
iervicos abroad. 
Receiver donations 
{goods/servleos/money) 
from abroad. 



International Who's Who 



Religious Congre<jatlons (continiJed ) 

Hilltojj Evangelical Lutheran' Church 

Hoge Memorial Presbyterian 

Holy Name Catholic Church' 

Holy Rosary Catholic Church 

Holy Trinity Evangelical Lutheran 

Hope^Methodist - Canal Winchester 

Immaculate (Conception Catholic Church 

tndlanola Baptist Church 

Indian Springs Church ot Christ 

Indi^nola Methodist 

Karl Road Christian Church 

King Ave. Methodist Church 

Lancaster Branch-Latter Day Sts. 

Lane Avenue Baptist Church 

Lincoln Baptist Church ^ 

Linden Churct). of the Nazarene 

Linden Karl Road Baptist Church 

Linworth United Methodist Church 

LIthopolis Church Nazarene 

Livingston Methodist Church 

Love ZIon Baptist 

Maple Grove Methodist Church 

Maranatha Baptist Church 

Martin Rd* Church of God 

Maynard Ave* Methodist Church 

Mck'endree Methodist^Church' 

Meadow Park Church of God 

Messiah. Lutheran Church / 

Miff I in* Presbyter ian Church 

Minerva Park Methodist Church 

Morse Road Baptist Church 

Mpuntview Baptist Church 

Mt* Olivet Baptist Church( 

Neil Ave* Mennonite Cl^iUrcb 

Neil Ave. MethodUt CKurcW^ 

New Albany Methodist '"hurci 

New Hope Methodist 

North Baptist Church 

North Broadway United Methodist 

Nortn Church of Christ 

North^Communlty Lutheran Church 

North Linden United Brethren 

North Methodist Church * 

Northeast Church of Christ 

Northland Church of the Nazarene 

Northminster Presbyterian Church 

Northwest Christian Church 



5,7) 
7) 

3,^5,7) 
^5,7) 
3,5,7) 
3,^5,7) 

3, '1,5,7) 

^•,5,7) 

'•,7) 

^5,7) 

3,5,7) 

3,'}, 5, 7) 

3,^5,7) 

3,^5,7) 

^5,7) 

^7) , 

3,^5,7) 

7) 

3,5,7) 
7) 

5,7) 

3, It, 5, 7) 

^5,7) 

It, 7) 

^5,7) 

3,^7) 

3,^5,7) 

^5,7) 

5,7) 

3,^5,7) 
(7) 

^5,7) 
3,^5,7) 
It, 7) ■ 
5,7) 
7) 

't,5,7> 

5.7) 

't,5,7/ 

3,^5,7) 

3,^5,7) 

3,^5,7) 

5) 

^,5,7) 
It. 5, 7) 



Key to ActTvkles 

from abroad* 
2* £elT» good»/»ervIee» 

abroad* ^ 
3**5endf people abroad* 
k* Reeelve^ vUitor» 

fro^ abroad* 
5* Sendf or reeefve» 

Aie»»age», PtibI leatlon^j 

fnfoniMtTon* 
S* Inv^t^ money abroad* 
7* D6n«te£ mon^y /goods/ 

»ervjee« abroad*^ 
6* ft«eefve» Jonatfon^ 

(goods/serv I ee»/money ) 

fron abroad. 
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International Who's Who 



Religious Congregations (continued) 

Oakland Park Wesleyan Church 
Oakwood Methodist Church 
Obetz United Methodist Church 
Ohio Avenue Methodist Church 
Old First United Presbyterian 
Olentangy Christian Reformed Church 
Parsons Baptist Church 
Peace Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Peace United Methodist Church 
Redeemer United Brethren in Christ 
Reformation Lutheran Church 
Resurrection Evangelical Lutheran 
Reynoldsburg Baptist Church 
Reynoldsburg J^irst United Presbyterian 
Reynoldsburg Methodist Church 
Riverside Methodist Church 
St. .Agatha Catholic Church 
St. Alban's Parish 
■St^Anthony Church / 
"St. Edward Episcopal Church 
El izabftth Church 
Janes Episcopal Church 
James the Less C:':holic Church 
John's Evangelical Protestant Church 
John the Evangel ist 
Johrt Lutheran Church 
Luke Lutheran Church 
Luke Methodist Church 
Mark's EjJiscopal Church 
Mark's Lutheran Church 
Mark MethAdist; Church 
Margaret of Cortona 
Mary Church 

Mfithew Catholic Church 
Mathew Episcopal Church 
Mathew Lutheran Church 
Michael \ j 
Patrick's Chii^ch 
Paul's Episcopal Church 
Paul Evangelical Congregational Ch. 
Philip's Lutheran Church 
Steven's Epispljpal Church 
Timothy ChurcM 
Salem Church Parspn,age 
Scioto Ridge Un i ted' Methodist 
Shady Lane Presbyjterian Church 
Southeast Chri st ian .Church 
Southwest Church lof the Nazarene 



Si 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 



(3,**. 5, 7) 

(3^,5,7) 

(3,^,5,7) 

(5,7) 

(3,^,7) 

(3,^,7) 

(^,5,7) 

(7) 

('*,5,7) 
(7) 
(3,7) 
(7) 

(3,**, 5, 7) 

('*,5.7) 

('*.7) . 

(3,'*, 5. 7) 

('*,7) 

(3^,5,7) 

{3,^,7) 

i3^j) 

(7) 

(3,**, 5, 7) 
'('*.5.7) 
(3,7) 
('*,5,7) 
(7) 
(4.7) 
(3.'*.7) 
(3,**, 5, 7) 
(3,**, 5, 7) 
{'*,7) 
('*,7) ' 
(3^,5,7) 
(5.7) 
(7) 
(3.5) 
(3.**, 7) 
('*.5.7) 
('*,5,7) 
(3^,5,7) 
(3,**, 5. 7) 
('*,7) 
(7) 

(3,**, 5, 7) 

(7). 

iii,S,7) 



Key ti> Activities 



. Buys gooJs /services 

. &'jHs goo^s /services 
abroad. 

Sends people abroad* 
.ReCfitves visitors 
f'om abroad* 
Sends or receives 
(Messages, publ icat lons« 
Information, 
Invests mtoney abroo^* 
Donates rnoney/goo^s/ 
services abro^a^* 
Receives donations 
(goo^s /services /noney ) 
frofli ibroa<J* 
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International Who*s Who 



Religious Congregations (continued) 

[Southwood Church of Christ Ot^fSt?) 

ISulIivant Avenue Friends Church (St?) 

JTemple Israel (3,4,7) 

Third Avenue Methodist Church (4,7) 

Thomas Avenue Church of Christ (4,5,7) 

Thurman Avenue Methodist Church {3,7) 

Trinity Assembly of God (5,5,7) 

Trinity Baptist church (7) 

Trinity Episcopal church (4,5,7) 

Trinity United Methodist (3f4f7) 

Unification Church ' (4,5) 

Unlon^Baptlst church (4,7) 

United Brethern In Christ Church (4,5,7) 

Universal Life Church of Ohio {3) 

University Baptist Church * (3f4,5,7) 

University Lutheran Church (4,5,7) 

University Methodist Church (4,7) 
Upper Arlington church of Christ ^ (4,7) 

Upper Arlington Lutheran Church * (7) 

Warren. Ave* Church of Nazarene (3,4,5,7)' 

Weber Rd* Alliance Church (3f4,5,7) 

Welch Ave* Free Will Baptist (4,5) 

Wesley Foundation Methodist (4) 

West Sfecond Ave* Presbyterian (3f4,5,7) 

Westervllle Alliance Church (4,7) 

Westslde Baptist Church * (3,7) 

Whitehall Baptist church (3,4,5,7) 
Whitehall Church of Christ ^ (7) 
Whitehall Church of Nazarene \ ' (3,4,5,7) 

Wilson Ave* Church of Nazarene \ (3,4,5,7) 

Worthlngton Branch-Latter Day Saints (3,4,5,7) 
Worthlngton Methodist Church - \ (3f4,5,7) 
Wirthihgton Seventh Day Adventlst \ (5,7) 
WdrtKington United Presbyterian \(3,5,7) 

Zlon Lutheran Church (4,7) 



K Buy* 900i*»/«rvl«» 

^ froffl abroad* 
2. Sells good*/ service* 

3^ Sends^pcople Abroad* 

Kecelves.vlsttori 

from abroad* 
5* Sends or receives 

messasei, pubi katlons* 

Information* 
6* Invests cnoney abroad* 
7^ Donates cnocwy/goods/ 

services abroad* 
8. Receives donations 

(90odt /se r V I ce s/mo ney ) 

from abroad* 
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International Who's Who 



Voluntary Groups 



Altrusa * ^ 
-Am. Assn* of University Women . 
Am* Fi el d Servi ces 
Am. Heart Assn. 
Am* legion Auxi 1 iary 
Am. Red Cross 
Am. Women in Radio and TV 
Amnesty International 
Architects Society of Ohio 
Arthritis Foundation 
Beta Sigma Phi 
B'nai Brith Women 
Bread for the World 
Buckeye State Sheriffs* Assn. 
Buckeye Trai 1 s 
Campfire Girls 
CARE 

Central Ohio Council for Int'l Visitors 
Church Women United 
Cols* Area Chamber of Commerce 
Area International Program 
Area Mensa 

Assn* for the Performing Arts 



Col s 
Col s 
Col s 
Cols 
Col s 



Central Y's Mens Club 



Committee for Japanese Inter^ 
national Christian University 
CoH. Council for Exceptional "Children 
Cols* Council on World Affairs . 
Col s . Jewi sh Federation ^ 
Cols* literacy Council ^ 
Cols* Soroptimists International 
Conserv^at ion Soc iety 
Diocesan Council of Catholic Women 
Epilepsy Assn* of Franklin County 
Esperanto Club of Central Ohio 
Feminists for life, Inc. 
GahanVia Civic Club 
Institute of Cultural Affairs 
**-H Youth Exchange 



Inti 
Intl 
Intl 
!ntl 



Order of*^ Job's Daughters 



Organization of Women Pilots 
Shade Tree Conf* - Ohio Chapter 
Jewi sh Center 
Junior league of Columbus 
league of Women Voters of Cols, 
lutheran Immigration-Refugee Service 
Metropolitan Area Church Board 



(7) 

(3) 
(7) 
(5,7) 

(5,7) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3,'*,5,?.8) 

(7) 

(5,7) 

(**) 

(3,5) 

{'*,7) 

(3,5,7,8) 

(4) ^ 

(1,3,'*,5,7) 

('*,5,7) 

('*,5,7,8) 

(M 

(^) 

(3,'*,5,7) 



('*,5J,8) 

(5) 

W 

{3^.5 J) 

(5,7) 
(5) 

(3,'*,5,7) 
(5) 

ih) . 
('*,5,7) 
(7) 
(7) 

(3,'*,5) 
(5) 

(3,^,7) 
(7) 

(3,'*,5) 

(3,5) 

(3,5) 

{'*,5) 

(5) 



Key to Acttvltlct 

1. Buy^ 90od»/»crvjce» 

from abroad. 
Z, SefU good»/»«fvtce» 

«bro«d, , 
3/Send( people «bfOdd, 
k, Ktctlvti vi»ltor» 

frota abroad > 
$. Sends or receiver 

nie»u9e»r PublkacloAt* 

tnformatlori* 
6. Inve»t£ money abroad* 
7* Donates money /goo 

»ervlce» abroad^ 
8, ftccelvc» (tonatlont 

(goo d »/ »of V I ce i/tno ntY ) 

from abroad. 
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International Who's Whb 



Voluntary Groups (continued) 



National* Assn. of Theater Owners 

National Conference on Social Welfare 

National Water Well Assn. 

Ohio Agricultural Chemical Assn. 

Ohio Chamber of Commerce 

Ohio Concrete Pipe Hfg.'s Assn. 

Ohio Congress of Parents and Teachers 

Ohio CourjcJI on Alcohol Problems 

Ohio CROP 

Ohio Florists' Assn. 

Ohio Grain^ Feed^ Fertilizer Assn. 

Ohio Lung Assn. 

Ohio Newspaper Assn. 

Ohio Pharmaceutical Assn. 

Ohio Prosecuting Attorneys Assn. 

Ohio State Columbian Squires 

Ohia State Restaurant Assn. 

Ohio State University Assn. 

Ohio State University Int'l Wives Club 

Ohio Vo-Ag Teachers Assn. 

Ohio 'Vocational Assn^ 

Ohio Wheelchair Athletic Assn. 

Pilot Club 

Planned Parenthood Assn. 
Quota Club of Columbus 
Rotary Club of Columbus 
Salvation Army 
Sogetsu 

Students Int'l Meditation Society 

Tif ereth Israel Sisterhood 

UNICEF Committee of Grec>ter Columbus 

United Methodist Women 

United Nations Assn. 

United Ostomy Assn. 

U.S. Committee for the Int'l Council 

on Social Welfare 
U.S. Trotting Assn. 
University Women ^s Club 
Vision Center of Central Ohio 
Vita Center^ Inc. 
WestervMIe Women's Music Club 
Women's American ORT 
Women's Republican Club of Ohio 
World's Christian Endeaver Union 
Worthlngton Women's Club 
YMCA - Cols. Central 
YWCA 

Youth for Understanding 
slonta International , 



{3»^»5»7) 
(3*^,5) 

is) 

(3) 
(5) 

(5»7»8) 
(3.J».5)' 

(3.^.5) 
(3) . 
(5) 

(3,5»7) 

(J»»7) 

W 

(3) 

(^,5*7) 

{3»7) 
(3»i»»5) 
{3.^»57) 
(3»J»»5) 
'(3.J».57) 
(5.7) 
(7) 

(^.5»7) 

(3»^»5,7) 
(3;^»5,7,8) 

(^»5»7) 

(J».5»8) 

(3»J»»58) 

{3»7) 

(5»7) 

(3»J»»5) 

(3.^.7) 
(5»7) 
{3»i»»5) 
(J».5»7) 



Key to ACtWUics 

1. Buys 9oodftAcrviccs 
front abroad. 

2. Sells 9oods/scrviccs 
abroad. 

3. Sends people abroad* 

4. (toeoiVQs visitors 
from abroad. 

5. Sends or receives 
«Mtssage«, pubi tcations* 
in format ton. 

6. invests iKJney abroad. 

7. Oof^ates tnoney /goads/ 
services abroad. 

8. Reeeivcs donations 
(9 ood t/tc r V \ ee s/noney ) ^ 
front abroad. 
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-Lesson Five; HOW GLOBAl ARE WET 



Ou ration : One or two class periods* 

Pu rpose : To demonstrate that mid^Ohio's international linkages are 
^ "global/' that is» they reach around the worlds even though 
we are linked more highly to some areas than others* 



Objective : Students wM 1 speculate about the geographic pattern of mid- 
Ohio's International activities from general Information on 
world regions an'* information from past lessons* They will 
compare these speculations with statistics drawn from 
community surveys* 



Background information for Teachers : 

In this unity students have been exposed to the Idea that they are a part 
of a "global ccmmuhity*" But, even based on the evidence they hdVe 
assembled, ft may still not be obvious just how "global" our International 
linkages are* This is particularly true in relation to our direct in- 
volvement with other peoples* 

In fact, mld*0hloans overall have activities which Itnk us to people all 
around the world* Most of these activities are conducted by our business 
firms, voluntary organizations and religious groups* Actually, any one 
organization Is likely to be linked to people in just a fev; other countries* 
But taken together, the activities) concerns and decisions of mId-Oht'oans 
circle the globe* For example, business finns in mid-Ohio export their 
products to over fifty-seven other countries on a routine basis* In one 
year religious congregations hos:ted visitors from seventy-eight other 
countries* In that same year, members of the Ohio State University faculty 
visited seventy-two other countries* Local voluntary organizations have 
dfrect international linkages to people in ninety-one different countries* 

Mid^Ohio organizations are not equally involved with ail parts of the 
g1obe> however* International activities reflect the goals of these 
groups* ;)ot all goals can be equally ir^et In ail parts of the world* Host, 
though not ail, ties of business firms are with the relatively rich people 
of Europe, Canada and Japan rather than the relatively poor people of 
Africa and Latin America* Many activities of I'eiiglous groups involve 
mission v/ork and are primarily with people In the poorer parts of the 
world* The ties many voluntary organizations are with tnembers of' 
similar groups, pi .Tiarlly in l/estern Europe and Canada* Other voluntary 
organizations give aid to people abroa.') and so, like tho religious groups^ 
are linked to thr^ poorer parts of the world like Latin /'unerica, Asi^l and 
Africa* , 



Of course, othor things 
similarities as v;el I as 



affect hoi'/ global 
economics 1 1nk us 



our organizations are. Cultural 
to Europeans, Canadians, and 



Australians (Oceanra)* His t or y , links us to Latin . Amerl cans even though 
economics divides us* History also Mnks religious groups to the Middle 
East, the cradle of all our major religions* On the other hand, na tjonaj 
po l i t I cs divide us from Eastern Europeans, despite ties of ancestry and 
cultural heritage* 

in tLIs iesson students wril be asiccd to anaiyze information they have 
already learned and information about the v^orid regions to hypothesize 
about hov^ we might be liniced around the world* Thfty wlli then use Infor^ 
matlon obtained through surveys by a research center at Ohio State 
University to compare their hypotheses with the actual distribution of 
direct international activities for business firms, voluntary organiza- 
tions and religious groups In mid^Ohlo* 

Materials: Two maps: (1) a blanic map identifying the world's regions 
and (2) a nap Indicatlncj mid-0hlo*s direct International 
involvement entitled **MId-OhIo*s (ilobal Connections*" A 
fact sheet entitled "information on the World's P^egions," 
and a bianic ^'i nformation" outline for optional use* The 
survey "With \!hom Do You Think Ue Are Linlced?" 



^tratc^iesj 

OPE:ii*IG THE LESSOM 

Step i: In the pnst tv^o lessons, students have been acquainted v^Ith 
a variety of v/ays In which they are involved in the globai 
conmunitv* But just lioi^ global are mid"Oliio*s llnlcages, and 
to v^hich areas of the world are we Most "ilghiy linked? 



Fra'n the evidence they have assembled in past lessons, 
have students speculate about the geographic pattern of mid" 
\ Ohio's ilnlcages with the world* divide the class into groups 
^ of tv^^o or threCt 

iland out copies of (i) a world region map along with 
(2) the fact sheet "information on the V/orld's Regions," 
and (3) tiie survey *'With V/hom Do*You Thinic We Are LInlced?" 
Have the groups, based on what they already Icnow and the 
Information contained on the fact sheet, answer the first 
three questions on the survey* 

Op 1 1 on ; instead of giving students the Information on the 
woFITPs regions^ you might hand out the "information Outline*" 
Have students find out the Information Indicated on the out" 
line from library sources* 

DEVELOPiMC THE LESSOil 

Step 2; Poll the class to find out v/hicii regions are most commonly predic 
ted to be the most highly iinl^ed -and which are most commonjy 
predicted to be the least iiniced* Olscuss the factors which 
affect how much v/e Interact with different peoples: .the goals 
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of the groups^ wealthy history^ cultural similarity^ potlt-tcs* 
You might do this by asking why stitdents chose the regions . 
they did* 

Step 3; Display the map **Mfd-Ohto*s Global Connections*" The Infor- 
mation for the map comes from the same surveys used to conptle 
the "International Who*s Who of MId-Ohfo Organizations*" 
thus it Is not perfectly accurate* But it Is the best picture 
of the community's direct links with the world available* 
Explain the key to the map* Different figures represent 
different types o^ organizations* Only direct international 
activities ar« co<jnted* But any direct actlvl ty counts . 

Have students compare their answers In Step 1 to the survey 
Information by completing questions h through tO on the survey* 

CONCLUDING THE. LESSON 

Step hz Discuss how global the activities of mid"Ohio organizations 
are* You might use the following questions as a basis for 
the discussion* 

i> Which set of organizations appears to be the most "global?" 
That Ist which Is most highly linked with the largest 
number of regions? Which appears to be the least global? 

2* V/estern Europe Is the region most highly linked to mid- 
Ohio organizations* Why do you think this is so? 

3* Why is Eastern Europe so low? 

Why Is Oceania so low? 'On the other ^and, v^hy is Oceania ^ 
higher for business firms than Africa, whiph is much j 
larger? / 



5* V/hy Is the Middle East so highly linked to mid-Ohio 
rel Iglous groups? 
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6. V/hy are religious groups so highly linked to Asia » Latin \ 
America and Africa? 

I 

7* Asia is also highly linked to business firms* But many olj 
these ties are with just a few Asian countries* Can you 
guess vihat they are (Japan » Korea » Taiwan) and why? 



INSTRUCTlOtlAL OPTIONS 

Resource Persons; 

"Some students may be interested in interviewing an interna" 
tionatly active person on where they are most linked. While 
tI]ose students are preparing a brief interviet/^ contact 
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Resources thternational for names of people from different 
sectors* (Catl 46t-0632 two v/eeks In advance*) 



English and Lan^juage Arts: 



"In small groups* have students simulate a travel agency and 
plan a four"\>reek trip to some area of the world for the 
purpose of selling the trip to other members of the class* 
To do this» each snail group wilt need to create a travel 
brochure with pictures and vjritten copy, a poster, and a short, 
oral sales pitch* 

-Using only headlines or parts of headlines clipped from the 
newspapers used in past lessons, have students create a '^head- 
llne poem** \vhlch relates to the theme of "Hld-Ohlo*s Inter- ; 
national Linkages*'' 

"Have students compare the amount of internatlnnat ne^s con- 
tained tn a local newspaper with that in a newspaper from 
another city* (Every school library has at least one out-of** 
town nei^spaper*) In a short report, the students should 
report their findings and discuss reasons for the similarities 
and differences* 

-After showing a short travel film about a foreign country or 
location, have students write a p^ra9raph discussing reasons 
why (or why not) they wotild like to visit the place featured 
in the film* 

''Mave students make a folder or notebook. of internationally 
recognlzeabte symbols, e*9*, those xisad In airports to nark 
places to eat, telephones, etc* Under each picture or sketch 
of the symbol , have .students exotaln their meanings* In 
addition, have the students create some new symbols which 
could be Internationally recocfnizeabtc* 
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Canada 

latin America 
Western Europe 
Eastern Europe 
Htddte East 
Africa 
Asia 
Oceania 



Population of 
the Region 
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lltFORHATION ON THE WORlDfS REGIONS 
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V/ITIt UMOM DO YOU THKJK WE ARE LIMKED? 



Look the information on the world regions map which the teacher has 
given you, or which you have collected* Then, taking Into account the 
types of goals different organizations may have, answer questions I 
through 3 below* Do not worry about the column '^According to the 
Survey'* at this time* Just give "Your Guesses*" 

I* With which three world regions (from the map) do you think mid- 
Ohiororganlzations (tliat Is, business firms, voluntary organiza* 
ti'ons, and religious groups), are the most highly linked through 
direct international activities? (Do not worry about the order.) 



Your Guesses 



A c c o rd inp to the Survey 



a* 
b- 



With v/hich three world regions (from the map) do you think mid- 
Ohio organizations ^re the least linked through direct interna- 
tional activities? 



Your Guesses 



Acc ording to the Survey 



b- 
c. 



Oo^ou think that there are any regions of the world (from the 
map) v/ith which mid-Ohio firms, voluntary organizations, and 
rel igious groups are not 1 inked stall? ^ 

Which regions? 



I7hy do you think so? 



STOP HERE 



J 
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Linkage Guestimates 



Uhen the teacher has shown you the m^p ''Mid^-Ohlo's Global 
Connections" answer the following questions* 

* 

. V!th v/hlch regions are mld^-Ohio organizations most and least 

highly linked? Go !;ack and fill In the answers to questions 1 and 
2 according to the surveys of mitJ-OhIo organizations* 

. How many of the most highly Unked regions did you miss? 

Which ones did you miss? 



6* Which groups (business firms* voluntary organizations » or 

religious groups) were most active^ with the regions you missed? 

Reg ions You Missed Host Active T ypes of Groups 

a, . ' 



What is it about the regions to v^hich mfd-Ohloans are most highly 
linked that might explain why so many of these groups have Ilnk^ 
ages to peop^Ie in them? (For example^ ai;e therB a large number of 
people? Cultural similarities? Historical linkages? Are they 
rich or poor and how might these things matter?),*'^ 



8* Mow many of the least linked regions did you miss? 
Which ones did you miss? 
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Linkage Qfest imates 



Uhlch groups (business firms, voluntary organizations, religious 
groups)^^>fere least active witii tiie regions you missed? 



Regions Y ou issed 



Least Actfve Types of Groups 



a. 



10^ \/hat Is it about the regions to which mid^'Ohioans arc least linked 
that might explain why so few mfd'-Ohlo organizations have llnk*- 
ages to peofJlc in them? 



V 
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MID-OHIO'S GLOBAL CGNNEaiONS 



CANADA 

$$$$$$$$ 
++++ 

WW 



$$$$$$$$$$$$ 
+++++++++++++++++++++ 

WW 



WESTERN EUROPE 

.$$$*$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$ 
+++++++++++++++++++++++ 

vvvvv 



ASIA 

$$$$$$$$$$$ 

WW 




$$$ 

WV 



fig's business fims: relktous congregations; v-5 voluntary organizations 



UNIT II 

MAKING DECISIONS ABOUT INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
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A SUMMARY OF :'£Y IDEAS FOR TEACHERS - UMIT II 



People In mid-Ohio participate In a global community* But inid-Ohioans » 
like people all over the viorid, evaluate that involvement differently* 
A businessperson who is forced to compete with laver priced goods from - 
Japan may not appreciate our global linkages* A businessperson who 
relies on foreign markets to sell his products may value them h'lghly* 
A clergynan cwnmitod to bringing souls to God may regard our global in- 
volvement as an essential part of being human* A voluntary organization 
leader concerned with sewers in Columbus may regard it as peripheral to 
the>eally important Issues* j 

Hou; organizations and people think about our global Involvement and how 7 
they evaluate particular ^opportunities and decisions will depend on // 
many things* In the first place» organizations and people will evaluate 
global linkages in relation to their goals * Organizations and individuals 
have a variety of goals* They want to earn a living, save souls, ^lant 
trees, prevent ;var, clean up the environment, learn new things, etc* Our 
International activities tend to be an extension of our "domestic/' 
activities* They usually serve the same goals* Buslnesspersons/ export 
products abroad for tlie same reasons that they sell tliem to other mid- 
phioans* Clergymen send money to Africa for the same reasons tfiat they 
preach to their parishioners* 

But goals do not entirely explain our evaluations of Internatijonal 
activities or differences in the attitudes of people* This unit shows 
students the ways in which I nte rests , values , stereotypes and! roles also^ 
affect how people Judge international activities* In the lespons students 
are exposed to the actual goDi statements of mld-Ohlo organls^atlons* They 
experience how stereotypes # Interests and values affect their own 
decisions* They see how roles within a complex multinational corporation 
affect the Information, values and priorities which people taring to bear 
on decisions* Finally, they will also see that the very way In which a 
group makes a decision can Influence what the group does within the global 
communi ty* 

In the process students should improve both communication skills and 
t\\6\r ability to work and arrive at decisions within small groups- They 
will learn citizenship skills which are relevant to the school, the local 
community and elsewhere* They may even become more skillful in making and 
analyzing decisions which affect them every day* 
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Lesson Six: REASONS FOR THE INTERNATIONAL INVOLVEMENT OF ORGANIZATIONS 



Duration : Two class periods. 



To show students the reasons why different types of groups 
become involved In International activities and the variety 
of goals which these organizations ray have* 

Students wilt hypcthetlcally link types of groups and Inter^ 
national activities with general goals which are character^ 
istic of these groups* They will then read materials 
circulated by specific mld^Ohlo groups and Infer goals and 
objectives from them. * 



Dackgro^un^d^ Inforjia^tioji for Tea che r s : ^ 

People and organizations become Involved In International activities for 
many reasons. For example, some must do so just to get things they want* 
Sananas and some other foods aren't grown in the United States* Many 
minerals needed by^ industry are not mined here- Other groups and 
individuals get involved in international activity simply because the 
global community provides an opportunity. A local fast food chain Is 
building restaurants around the world* After all, people everywhere eat. 

Direct international activities al.Tiost always have a reafion, or goal, ' 
behind them*- The goals are usually similar to those for "domestic' 
activities, that Is, activities total ly '^1 thin this country* People travel 
abroad to conduct business, to lie on a beacli, or to see the sights* 
These are reasons or goals for travel abroad* The same ^oals are involved 
in business trips to f'ev/ york, winter vacations In Florida, or visits to 
the Columbus Zoo* 

Different types of groups in general have identifiable and different goals* 
The^e differences are often reflected *jn different types of International 
activities* For example, business firrtts are among the only groims^which 
are primarily interested In making money* It Is also primarily business 
firms which bu^jsand sell goods abroad or which Invest in corporations 
abroad* Some voluntary organization*: and religious groups are most often 
the groups involved In sending money or other things abroad to heip the 
poor* These activities nre directly related to their goals* 

Differences in goals can also be reflected in different attitudes toivard 
particular events or policies* For ex uple^ business firms may support 
greater trade with the People's Republic of China because of the profits 
the trade might make possible* The Chinese(TaIwan)-American Ctub may not 
because such trade could lessen our commitment to the Republic of China 
(Taiwan)* In these situations, differences In goals cap cause*conf Hct 
between groups. Similarities in goals, on the other handi can be a basis, 
for cooperatioQ. 



Pu rpose : 



Objective: 
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A single group nay also have many supplenicntary goals* These may be 
''objectives*' which help^toTeacli the principal or major goal of the 
group* For example^ a business has; a major goal^^maklng profits* It 
may have other goa1s» like making high quality products^ which help them 
CO achieve that goal* Supplementary goals may also reflect different 
values altogether^, although they are unlikely to contradict .the major 
goal* For csxample, a businer^ may support efforts to raise living 
standards abroad* This is a humanitarian goat* It may also help profits 
in the lonq^run* 

TMs lesson gives students^ an opportunity to compare the actual 'goal 
statements of different mfd*0hlo organizations* They will Infer the 
goals of soeclflc business firms and voluntary groups, both religious 
and secular* They will compare the goals* And, using the comparisons, 
they vnll reflect on how differences In goals can create conflict* 

■l^i^lCijSiA* AfS (American Field Service) Statement of Purpose, Agreement 
wrth Hubel Province o^ the People's Republic of China, 
sufficient copies of the various Hoals for Global Involve* 
ment so that each, student has access to at least two* 



Strategies: 



Sten 



ope;ii:jg the lcsso:i 

In the past several lessons, v^e have been talking about 
International actlvl tlcs^whlch link us to the world* We have 
seen many group^s' In mld^Ohlo which arc Involved In these 
activities* r*ut vta have not paid much attesntlon to why those 
groups get Involved Trr the global community* 



You may Introduce students to the tyoes of goals served by 
international activities with the following short activity. 

Project or list on the board th^ follov/ing general goals* Asl; 
students to hypothesize, based on thetr knowledge of organ!* 
zatlohs and activities from the last tv^o lessons, v/hat types 
of organizations or actlvl tlesu^ould be most. likely to Identify 
v/i t!i these goals * 

Example; 
Goa 1 s 

I * Make profits 1 » 

2* Earn a 1 tving 

3* I^elp others 3* 
't* Save souts ^* 
5* Disseminate or acquire knowledge 5» 
6* Satisfy curiosity 
7* Create a sense of community . G* 

on the part of people arcAjnd 7* 

the world 



Types of Organizations 
Custness firms " 
Business firms, workers 
Aid organ! zatlons 
Church groups 
Schools^, unlverst ties* 
foreign students 
Tourist travel, schools 
Costing organizations 
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YoQ-ma^pyant t o —tu rn the exercise around at this point and 

ask if these groups arc likely to have other goa.ls In addition 
to their major goal* 

^" „OEVELOPIrlG THE tESSOM 

Step 2: Project or hand out copies of the AF5 Statement of Purpose* 
V/hen students have had time to|read It, have them identify: 

1* The major goal{s) of AFS 

2* Any objectives {ie# goals> designed to meet the *,*aJor 

^ - goal) which are mentioned 

3* Speci_fic activities in which AFS in engaged* 

Ask students v/hether they think the activities of AFS will 
^ achieve the primary goals of the organization* 

\ Step Hand out or give students access to the various Goals for 

Global Involvement* .Each student should read tv^o or three 
. of these goal statements, which are exempted from the actual 

reports and brochures of the organizations In question* 
Students should not do ffiore than one organization of a 
particular type (eg# business firm, hosting organization, 
' rtjligious group, ^university department)* 

^ For each organization, students should answer the' above three 

questions on a separate sheet of paper. 

\ Step 4: Discuss the goal statements students have read- You might 
\ use the following questions as a guide* 

I - \ 

\ 1- Do you think the goals of these organizations are typical 

\ of these types of organizations? 

2* Oo these organisations appear to make ^ distinction be* 
tween what, they want to achieve through their local 
\ activities , (if they have any) and what they hope to 

achieve through their International activities? 

3. Are the goals df the different groups compatible with each 
\ other In general (eg, would any one group disapprove of 

the goals of the other)? 

4* Can you think of a situation in which your organizations 
would come into conflict because of dlipferences in their 
goals?, , ' 

CONCLUDIMfi THC LESSOfl 

Step 5: Project the "Agreement with Hubei Province of the People's 
Republic of China*" Have students Identify all the goals 
whicli arc Implicit or explicit in it* Then ask: 
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1* The goals which are inpllctt and explicit In this 1 
, document are similar to a variety of types of organiza- 
tions* V/hat type of organization coul d this partner tf;Ith 
Hubel Province be? 

2* l.'hat organization or type of ortjanlzatlon do you think / 
this Is^ y<i. 

3* V/hat does this teJI you about the goals or reasons for 
government In the American polltlceil system and for 
government Involvement In the world? 

/ 

IMSTRUCTlOMAl OPTIOriS 

♦Resource Persons: 

-Request a resource person from the International Trade Divi- 
sion of 'the State of Ohio* Such a person could give the 
class an overview of Ohio firms aS'road and theJr goals* 
(Call ^1^1-0632 two -weeks In arfvance*) - " 

-Rsqueot a resource Person from Battel le to talk about Battelle*s 
:nany and varfed worldwide actl^fltles and thefr goals* Perhaps 
Include a tour of the local headquarters cis a stimulating 
experience for the class* (Call ^»6|-01632 two viceks In advance*) 

English and Icinquagi^ Arts: 

-(!ave students compose ei letter to an Internationally involved 
group requesting Infprmatlon about the extent of the group*s 
International connections and its goals*. 

-In small groups'"^ have students create and* produce a brochure 
which will attract foreign tourists to central Ohio* 

-Have, students wrUte u short report, using reference naterLils 
and information, g^ned through discussion with representatlveSP' 
of an InternatlonaNy-connectrid organI::atIon such as UMICEF or 
the Red Cross* As a folloi-z-up, ask students to give a few 
Important facts about the history and the purposes of ft he 
organization to the whole class* >^ 

-Have students, Indlvlclually or In small groups, create word 
searciies or crossword puzzles based on the names^of firms and 
organizations. In mJd-Ohio whi^h have International connections 
^ for the rest of- the 'class to vrark* 



Ars STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 



"AFS volunteers and professional staff 
^ throughout the world are moving to- 
wards a goal of peace by stimulating 
an awareness of mankind.^s common 
^ humanity, a wider understanding of 
the diverse cultures of the v/orld. and 
a concern for global issut^s confront- 
ing society. They acknowledge that 
peace is a dynamib concept threat- 
ensdi^y social Injustice and economic 
. inequity both between and within na- 
tions. 

In pursuit of this goal, the core of the 
AFS experience has J^een the promo- 
tion of relationships in which families, 
communities, , groups and maturing 
young persons from diffeient cultural 
backgrounds share new learmng situ- 
ations related t6 the purposes of AFS. 
In addition, through experience and 
^experimentation, AFS I7BS developed 
and continues to encourage new mod- 
els, and opportunities for exchange 
that will be beneficial for the develop- 
ment of society. 



Hosting an /.FS student offers a 
unique chance for family members 
to know a young person from anojtter 
culture. Through the give and take of 
family life, ties of friendship and love 
are formed. Families gain an increased 
awareness of their own heritage and back^ 
ground, (Mew doors are opened and, to- 
gether, participants gain a better under- 
anding of themselves and the world. 



The sponsorship of an AFS student 
in a community involves parents, 
students, school administrators and civ&c 
leaders in a unique adventure in interna- 
tional understanding. Through" comrtiunity 
groups called AFS Chapters, volunteers 
get to know a studer^t from another cul- 
ture^ find host families, raise scholarship 
funds and select Tocal students to study 
abroad. 

Chapters band a community to- 
gether in a positive statement about it- 
self and the world. Volunteers share their 
community while learning about others. 
AFS students become a resource to civic 
and church groups, informing the pu1:>lic 
about life and customs in another society 
on a personal level. 

adapter members not on^y gpt to 
know AFS students, but also each other, 
and they discover that people interested 
in AFS are themselves interesting. Volun- 
teers develop leadership skills while pro- 
viding a service. 



Beyond the dynamics of family living, 
the presence Oi an AFS student adds 
an international and intercultural dimen- 
sion to the classroom and school activi- 
ties. A different perspective on education 
.and society, as well a^ new set'of assump* 
tions and Ideas, provide the basis for 
interesting class discussions* AFS stu' 
dents highlight life another country, and 
many AFS scholars, tjeing fluent in two 
or priore langu:^s, are valuable in ^oth 
fcnglish and foreign language classes. 
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AFS students often speak in ■ 
elementary school as well as high school 
assemblies. Most AFS schools form AFS 
or International Relations Clubs which 
provide American students with oppor- 
tunities to expand their knowledge of 
other countries and cultures, and often 
servfe to spur theirown interest in Domes- 
tic Program or Americans Abroad parti- 
cipation. 



There Are 

Five AFS Programs 

i 

The Winter Program - bringing stu- 
der'jts from abroad to the U.S. for a fuil 
year. 

The Americans Abroad Programs - 
sending students from the U.S. to anyjof 
53 nations for a summer or year. 

The Domestic Programs - arranging 
exchano^sv/ithin the U.S. tor asumnrter 
or semester. ' I 

- The Educators' Programs — arrang* I 
}ng exchanges for teachers and school | 
administrators between the U*S.S.R. 01 
Poland and the U*S for two-to-six molit^5i 

TheMulti-NationqlPro^p ram — iiudr- 
changing students between nations other 
than the U.S. for a year. 1 , 



Hubei Province Agreement 




AGREEMErtT WITH HUCEI PROVINCE OF THE PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 



In accordancG v/1th the basic principles laid'dovvn In the Sino-UiS* 
Consnunique on the Establishment of Diplomatic rtelations and with a view 
to enhancing the untlerstandinq and friendshin between the Chinese and 
'jnerican peoples^ Hubei Province of the People's Republic of China and 
[ ] ha^e decided to establish [ ] relations of friendship* In 
accordance with the ;>rinc!p1es of eq'jality and mutual benefit* the two 
parties will» on tJie basfs of friendly relations^ carry out multi-foiTii 
and wide-range exchanges and cooperation in the cultural* educational, 
econonicj cojTiiercial » scientlfiCj technological and other fieldSj so a^ 
to promote the prosperity of Hubei Province and [ ]• The t*JO parties 
have agreed* through frientlly consultation* on the follovjing relevant 
matters: *' 

1* The X\io parties agree to carry out cultural and educational 
exchanges through the exchahqe of professors* scholars and students* 
the mounting of exhibitions and other means* The local expenses of 
these exchanges shall be borne by tha host party* 

2* Acting on the principle of mutual benefit* [ ] shall* at 
the desire of Hubei Province* encourage and urge the industrial and 
business interest groups ] to help develop the econooiy of 

Hubei Province and its natural resources with the netvest technology* 
and encourage thein to make capital investments in sone projects* 
wherever possible* The provincial government of Hubei Province 
shall welcome cofnoanies* enterorises* other economic groups or 
i-dividuals to oPen joint ventures in Hubei Province together with 
China's economic groups in accordance witi the Law of the People's 
Republic of China on Joint Ventures Using Chinese and Foreign 
Investment and uith the aoproval of the departments concerned of 
the Chinese Government* and shall protect* according to law* the 
investments* reeisonable profits and other legitiinate rights and 
interests of its partners [ 

3» The Items of exchanges and cooperation carried out according to 
the i^resent Agreenent shall be subject to the laws and decrees of 
the People's Republic of China and the United States of Antericai as 
well as those of Hubei Prnvince and I ]• 

41 Hubei Province and [ ] shall keep in touch v/ith each other 
through methods agreed upon by the two parties in accordance with 
the needs of the worki so as to promote their economic cooper^tit^n 
and cultural exchanges* 

5» The establishment and ^strengthening of the friendly relations 
between Hubei Province and [ ] shall not prejudice either party* 
economic, cultural, science and technological cooperation and 
exchanQes with other countries or with other regions of the other 
panfy. 

The present Agreement shall come into effect on the day of signature* 

Done in iJuhan on October 31* lg7g, in dupMcate in the Chinese and 
English languages* both texts being equally authentic* 



Chen Pixian [ 
Chainnan of the Revolutionary 
Conmittee of Hubei Province 

of the People's Republic, of China ] 
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RockV/el 1 



Rockwell International 



.ERIC 



In spite ol the difficult btisine5:s 
conditions in 197-5. Rockwell Intor* 
national had a good year. 

Although earnings for the year 
did not match Ia:;t year'srecord 
perlortnance. iourth quarter earn- 
ings were above the lS741ouith 
period, and earnings for the sec- 
ond half were appreciably higher 
than the first half. In addition, the 
company's debt was cut by more 
than S300 million during the year, 
resulting in a strong year^end 
financial position. 

Earnings for the fiscal year 
ended September 30. 1975 de^ 
dined 22 per cent toS10t6 million, 
equal to S2.36 per share, from a 
record S130.3 million^ or $4.U per 
share. ^ year earlier. 

Sales were a record S4.9 billion, 
up 12 per cent from fiscal 1974's 
S4.4 billion. Excluding Admiral ^ 
acquired lii April 1374. fiscal 1975 
sales would have been $4.4 billion. - 
compared with S4.1 biilion for the 
'i>r4ceding "year. 

Aeiospace activities and the 
company's businesses supplying 
components for off-highway vehl- , 
deSf telecommunications, avionics 
equipment and utility products 
performed substantially better 
then III the prior year. 

Losses incurred by consumer 
products, printing and textile equip- 
ment, business jet aircraft and 
ceriain international opeiations 
accounted for much of the dechne 
in fiscal 1975 earnings. Other factors 
contributing to the earnings; drop 
were increased interest costs^ a 
higher effective tax rate and foreign 
currency translation losses. 

Dividends 

The Board cf Directors continued 
the 5C cen; quarterly dividend on 
the common stock. The dividend 
distributed on September 9. 1975 
represented the 9?th consecutive 
quarterly dividend paid on cotn^ 
mon stock by the company. Rock- 
well has paid dividends in every 
year but one since 1957 and con* 
tinuotisly for the la^^t 29 year's. 



^ Review cf Opeiafioxis . 

" Automotive Operations was ag^iin 
the leading contributor to corpo* 
rate earnings. Sales oi components 
for vehicles used in heavy con- 
struction, mining, energy^related 
and military markets were strong 
diid helped offset weaker demand 
for components for trucks, trailers 
and automobiles. 

Automotive Operations main- 
tained good profit performance hy 
concentrating on those markets 
th^t rem^iined strong. 

Electronics Operations' sales 
were higher in fiscal 1975. Profits 
increased in the rap'idly expand- 
ing communications and govern- 
ment navigation sectors. However, 
overall Electronics Operations' 
profits were lower due principally 
to the depressed conditions in 
the consumer calculator market. 

Aerospace Operations, the com- 
pany's largest business, achieved 
signillcantly higher sales and 
earnings, due largely to continu* 
ing progress with the Air Force's 
B-l strategic aircraft andihe 
National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration's Space Shuttle 
programs. The B-l is periorming 
well in its flight test program, and 
the Space ShuttJe. schedtiled for 
its first orbital mission in 1979^ is 
progressing from the engineering 
to the final assembly stage. 

International activities in fiscal 
1375 continued as oho of the com- 
pany's major growth areas. Exports 
and sales by foreign subsidiaries 
exceeded $1 billion for the first 
time* tip 19 per cent from fiscal 1974. 



Rockwell International is a 
financialJy sound company with 
strong management, excellent 
products and goo^i markets* 2nd 
we are confident the company will 
continue to make progress. 
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Intematioi?^! activi(ies. ono of the 
major growih areas of the com- 
pany's business, have increased 
signHicantly ill the' past five years. 

In fiscal 1975 Rockwell's interna- 
ttonal sales totaled SK044 million, 
up 18 per cent over fiscal 1974. 
This Included expor ts of S388 
million and sales by foreign sub- 
sidiaries of S65S million. Interna- 
tional sales represented 21 per 
cent of total company sales. Em- 
ployment at fordgn subsidiaries 
totaled 23,000 at year-end. 

In addition to the international 
sales reported above are sales by 
foreign affiliate companies in 
which RockweU Intornatioiia! 
owns between 20 per cent and ^ 
50 per cen t. Their sales amounted 
to approximately S137 million. 
Other revenues from foreign busi- 
ness, primarily royalties, were 
£12 million. 

Rockwell has" approximately 100 
foreign subsidiaries, affiliates and 
branches in 30 foreign countries. 
Among principal export markets 
were Canada^ Japany JMexicoy 
Brazil. Netherlands, Venezuela, 
France and Germany. 

Export activities ^re a vltc^l fttctor 
in the Overall grqwthoi Bockweli 
and to romain competitive in the 
world niaiketpiace. manac/ement 
^vill continue to seek nov/ oppor- 
- tunttie?. In strengthening its pres- 
ence aroiu^d Ihe globe, Bockwell 
sr:en9thens its position at home. 
The major thrust of Rockwell's 
foreign trede policy is to enlarge 
Its share of world markets as to 
ii^creas^e the volume of it£ domestic 
produCiion and to broaden the 
customer base. 



Fof eign Opeiations 

Summarized financial information for consolidated for- 
eign subsidiaries (exclusive of their investments in 
foreign affiliates) whose sales are substantially toother 
thcin consolidated companies, is presented below (In 
millions): 

Total A'^sQls . Salca N^^t Inc^mo 

1975 1974 197S 1974 r97n974" 



Canada S13S.7 S162.7 

Eiucpe 225^ 245.1 

Other 75,C 70.0 



J975_ 
S2d3.9 

75.6 



_1974_ 
S2SS.7 
2S0.4 
55.3 



Total 



$436.3 S477.a S655La 3562.0 



_197S_ ^ _ 
S I 1.3 
2.9 12.3 

_ 4.S 4.3 

sl6.e S27.9 



The Company's aggregate investment la fa:eign 
affiliates^amounted to S43.4 million and S37.7 mill on at 
September 30, 1575 and 1974, respectively. The Com- 
pany's equity in the net income of such afiiliates, after 
appropriate provision for United States iacome taxes, 
amounted to S5.8 million and S7.5 million 'or 1975 and 
1974. respectively. 

Accounts of foreign subsidiaries and affiliates are 
translated into United States dollars as follows: current 
assets, current liabilities and jong^term debt at year -end 
exchange rates: property and other noncurrenl ass'^ts 
and liabilities at rates prevailing at dates of transactions; 
revenues and costs and expenses at average rates dur- 
ing the year except that depreciation and atnortization 
charges are transla^^d at exchange rates prevailing 
when the related assets were acquired Net gains and 
losses arising from the translation of foreign oirrency 
long-term debt obligations ar^ deferred and amortized 
by the interest method over the remaining life of the 
debt. On a country-by-coUntry basis, other translation 
gains ere deferred Jo the extent they exceed previously 
recorded losses and other translation losses are includ- 
ed currently in net income. 

At September 30, 1975 and 1974, respectively,. net 
deferred trenslation adjustments, which are included 
in Other Assets, amounted to S4.3 million and Sl.7 
million. Of these amounts S4.5 million and ^3.9 tnillion 
at September 30. 1975 and 1974* respectively rebt^^ 
to translation of foreign currency long-term debt 
which is offset by other deferred translation gains. For- 
eign currency conversion and tran^flation adjustments 
chatged to Jncome (including amortization of prior 
year's deferrals^ amounted to S9.4 million and ^3.4 
million in 1975 and 1974, respectively. 




Goals for Global Involvement: Battel 1 



Bdlteiie 

Columbus Laborotories 



Sattelle Memorial Institute was estab- 
lished in 1925- » is one of the world's 
leadir^g noMor-profU research, develop- 
ment, and educational organizations, 

Bi-ktielle, with headquarters iri Columbus^ 
Ohio, has (our mojor research centers in 
ilie U S. and Europe. Additionally, it has 
}i\e sites for specialized research, as well 
■IS Offices and correspond^oiiiiufadous 
Cities in the United States, Europti, Latin 
America, and the Far ^ast. 

The purpose of this booklet is to famil* 
iarize you with 8dttelle's history, its 
facilities, and its capabilities. It describes 
Baltetle's work for industrial companies 
and associotpons, and for government 
af?encies, as well as Jts own programs of 
research, education, and industrial 
dcvc^lopment. And it explains how 
[Jattelk — OS a multi-national and multi- 
dtsciprmary or-^nization — can help . 
direct and speed ;he exchange of' 
technology. 



Some nations ore highly industriolized; 
mony others ore just begmning to 
develop their natnrof resources and 
expand their world trodeond commerce. 

Both require — indeed depend on — 
scientific research. 

There are, of course, many research 
focjlitiesovoiloble to them. Some are 
government- ope rated, Son^eore associ- 
aterJ with universities. Some, like 
Baitclte, ore independent reseorch 
orgonrzotions, 

Q,ittelle works in the physical, life and 
thebchaviorol/sociol sciences, Uis 
dedrcated to meeting the^hallenges of 
todoy^vith a broad range of activities in 
research, education, and industrial 
development. 

These octivtties extend from nuclear 
research to o^eonography. From design 
of equipment for meosuring gas sorption 
to processes for treoting sevi^ge. Devel- 
opment of new moterials onO industrial 
processes. Environmental studies, pf^o- 
groms and devices for improving health 
care. Support of educotlon, Urbon and 
oreo plonning ond s£udfeson land use, 

A few examples; For a group of metal- 
fabricating firms, Qattelle researchers are 
seeking more effective methods of lubri- 
rotionin metal rolling and drawing prO' 
cesses, Poro fiOvf>'nmentogency^ Qattelle 



IS fmding woys to recover and recycle 
solid waste. In cooperation wtlti a socio* 
logicol institute, Bottelle did preliminary 
reseorch on the feasibility of construct- 
ing a stmul 'tor to test economic and 
social polrcjes for developing nalions, 

8attelle's work is oriented toward the 
practical and the results are products, 
materials, devices, and processes. Out its 
ultimate obji^ctive, a: expressed by 
Gordon Battelle, its founder, is to im- 
prove the quality of life — teams of 
scientists, engineers, economists, sociol- 
ogistf, and supporting specif^li^^ts working 
together in the i-ervic^of mankind. 



Contract Research 

Controct reseorch, o major activity 
at Sattefle, is the technique for 
Uf0v;ding research fervices to 
sponsors — irdustrial companies, 
government ogencies, and o^sociotions, 
Qattelle condticis as many as 3,000 dif- 
ferent contract reseorch projects o year. 

The sponsors poy the cost of research 
time spent on their project plus the cost 
of materiofs and a proportionote share of 
the overhead, 

tn most cases, the research and any 
patents resulting from it are the property 
of thef ponsqr. Since the work done for 
the sponsor is confidential, results are 
not communicated by one Battelle center 
to another. However, if o sponsor de- 
sires, several 8ottel[e laboratories may 
work on his project. 

Much of Battelle's contract research 
stems from the idea of multidisciplinar^' 
teams thol toke the initiative in propos- 
ing studies to ottatn well-defined goals 
or solve specific problems. In developing 
such^tudies,theydraw upon their knowl- 
edge of the needs of componies, indus- 
trief, and government agencie,^^ Many 
other studies, of course, result from 
organizations rec^ucsting Battelle's assist- 
once on problems they hove identified. 

Contract research projects in the physical 
sciences ore, in generol, directed toword 
developinf; or perfecting new moteriols 
or processes. In the life sciences, the 
projects concern man's heolth ond weJ- 
fore and his environment, Inthebehov- 
iorol/^ocial sciences, the projects relote 
to the larger problems of society — habi^ 
tat, educotion, communications. 
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Laboratory Worlc *** ^ 
Pilot Plant..* 
Technical Support ^ . 

oraSmilh American country, 
{J^iMoflc h developing a conlinuous 
i process tor recovor\' of pure stilfur 
/ from suUiif ores of volcanic origin 
fou.nd in the area. 

A tO-k)n*pef -day pilot plant wasde- 
signe<j on thcbosfSOflaboMtory work 
dontat a Bailelli^rese^rrh ccnier. 

Spdcial component for the pilot plant 
worQ fahrfCatcd under Battelle's super- 
vtwn and evaluated for performance ;n 
BatteJIe'sJaboratory. 

{^atlcllc will provide technical support 
during mstallation and operation of the 
piJot pla;it. 



Towiird Better Housing * . . 

Two lar^c pro^ratn^ are iltuf^trntive 
of ro^Otirch directed toward bet- 
ter houMng. 
Tho irr^t of the^e js to determine 
!!:;* i"e,'i^ih^li=*, *M df^velopinj; low-co^t 
b^\ic homes acceptaJ)1e and affordable 
bv low^nconie rural families in the 
UmtedStatC!^. Experimental units will bn 
(Je^if^ned On tht> b^^is^ of an assessment o( 
the needs of ihe?e families and cost re- 
dt:^t:Oj)^ \'-ill be ^'^ught throu^) the 
de^eJopme;it of design amenities appro- 
priate to tiieir needs and the use of new 
technology. 

The pso^ram — involving the active par- 
iiCipatiun oi architects' planners, devel- 
or»er*, builders, manufacturers, aad-_ . 
!tOppl:ei> — w \\\ culminate in the con- 
struction of up to 400 experimental 
ht^Uitin^ \inits in the Umted States. 

The other program, which i^ international 
in scope and i^i being supported by a 
group of companies, ts designed to ob- 
tain an ovc^!l picture of systems build- 
ing The piflfiosc of the research to 
asi-e^sthe potential of this relatively new 
building ledmique for the American 
construction industry. 
In thrs study, researchers are seekfng 
an<i\\cr5to a varretyofqoestrons. Why 
success with sv5tem^ building vane* from 
counlr^' to countr>'? What factors infin- 
ent e the pro*t;ji;^s^ of svstems bulldirg? 
\nci what circumstances nr:ake possible 
the 5ticcessoi systems building? The 
|)rn:i'am will draw upon the expertise of 
BalleP^ people in both the United Sutes 
and Europe. 



B 



Economic Development Planning 

ahelle is identifyfng and evaiuating 
specific projects, policies, and 
dev'C'lopmenI programs that will 
best meet Iran's economic and 
social needs. 

The nation's resources arc being ana- 
lyzed to determine how they can be 
used to further extend economic growth. 
Investigations include: comparative ad- 
vantages of each region of the country 
\n a^nculture and industry; the internal 
and ext ernal markets for products; the 
C05ti> of transportation in each region; 
the cost of transportation ;ind associated 
costs of selh ng products to markets. 

The study is beingconductedbya team 
of researchers from 6attelle laboratories 
in Columbus, Frankfurt^ GenCva, and 
Richiand working m cooperation with 
researchers from Iran's Plan Organi^a^^ 
tion, 

Results of the research will be available 
to the Government of Iran as it formu- 
lates Its next Five Year Plan. 



Battelle^Sponsored 
Research and Education 

in addition 'i thexontract research 
performed for others, Battelle, using 
the ijicomc from its endowment, sup-^ 
portsa substantial research and edu- 
cational program. Such a program has 
been (in important pan of its activity 
sine:; Battelle was established. 

Like contract research, the Battelle- 
sponsored research and^educational 
progr^im-aimsto benefit man through 
ijCience, But there is a difference. 
Battelle, Uself, places emphasis on lon^t' 
term problems — the population "explo- 
sion'', for example, the plight of large 
Cities, the economic development of 
countries. 



The Academy for Contemporary Prob- 
lems, which was initialed in 197.1 by 
Battelle and The Ohio State Univeritlty, 
reflects another facet of Battefle^ sup- 
port 01 innovative research and educa- 
tion. The Academy, located in Columbus, 
IS exj^loring and developing improved 
Btrategios and inMiiiitiOn;il arrangement.^ 
for resolving contemporary problems 
concerned for example, with criminal 
justice, urban growth, and education 
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Nt INTERNAHONAL 



Borden's record sales and earnings in 1974 
were built on corporate strengths and on 
management disciplines that will become even 
more important during the year ahead. 

For the first time total sales exceeded 
S3 billion in 1974. and net income and earnings 
per share were at record levels. In view of 
performance, the Board of Directors voted in July 
to increase the quarterly dividend from * 
30 cents to ZlVz cents a share — the first 
dividend increase since 1966. 

The foundation for our record was a balanced 
mix of food and chemical products whose 
diversity is a basic strength of the corporation. 
All four Divisions reported increased 
operating income. The year just past was 
exceptionally difficult in the dairy and food 
business, with rising raw-product and other 
costs reducing margins. However, the demand 
for fertilizer and thermoplastics and outstanding 
performance by our international operations 
were the principal contributors to a record 
overall earnings improvement. 



The International Division again achieved record 
sales and operating income in 1974. Sales 
incf eased to S559 millionp up 32% from sales 
of $424 million in 1973.0perating income 
increased to nearly $42million, 33% over the 
1973 total'. ■ 

All fagets of the Division's operations 
contributed to this excellent growth. Chemical 
and food sales overseas showed a significant 
increase as a result of new plants and 
product lines added in 1973-74. combined 
with more aggressive market penetration in 
traditional markets. Domestic products exported 
to foreign market§^ foods and chemicals — 
also enjoyed a marked improvement in' 
sales over 1973 levels. 



Latin America — Long rang^ plans to more 
actively participate in the Latin American food 
industry, first implemented in 1973, continued in 
the past year. The Company's Brazilian food 
company, Adria, saw a strong demand for 
its products and additional production capacity 
for spaghetti, macaroni and noodles came^ 
on stream in 1974 with plans calling for further 
expansion in 1975. These products have 
become staples in the Brazilian diet and are 
competitive with more traditional items. 

In Mexico, sales of milk, cheese ancf fpjit 
juices held up well. Several new Borden food 
products are being considered for manufacture 
in Latin America, and these wi!l be added to 
established distribution lines in 1975. 

The Latin American chemical operations also 
achieved record sales in 1974. Alba, a Borden . 
affiliate in Brazil, ran at capacity for products 
used in the housing, construction* and related 
industries. 

The chemical operations in Mexico ran at 
full capacity, and even though certain raw 
material shortages developed, they finished the 
year with a substantial increase over the 
preceding year. In Nicaragua, a nt.w 
formaldehyde plant came bn stream, 
substantially improving Borden's position in 
the growing Central American market. The 
Colombian chemical operation expanded its 
markets by exporting to other countries in 
the-Andean Pact economic bloc. 

Latin American countries are seeking to 
improve their economic and trade imbalances b\ 
encouraging the production and consumption 
of domestic goods. The trend toward fewer 
imports may make these markets inaccessible 
and reduce exports of raw materials. As a 
result, Borden is continuing to review potential 
chemical and food projects in those countries 
where there are no Borden affiliates. Much 
of Bgrden's success in Latin America is 

* ■ y 
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based on the fact thai its food and chemical 
operations roanufacture products lhat are 
not "luxury" items, but rather are necessities for 
developing countries attempting to improve 
ti'-eir living standards. 

Europe — The Common Market founders' 
hopes for political, economic, and monetary 
anion took a step backward in 1974 as nations 
sought individual solutions to energy problems, 
inflation, and the problem of income gaps 
between and wilnm nalional borders. 
European markets are still suffering from the 
effects-o4u:tc£jcontrols and raw material 
shoriages — notably energy. Despite these 
troubles, Borden Europe achieved record 
sales in 1974. 

' Borden's chemical affiliate in the United 
_J<ingdpm again had an outstanding year, 
"esfafilisning itself as the market leader in the 
sale and use of urea-formal dehyderesin for 
foam insulation of houses. This is an important 
and expanding market in the current energy 
crisis. The growing market for packaging film 
encouraged the Division to make further 
investments by adding capacity in the U. K,, 
France, and Norway. 

Vrancaert, the Company's industrial bakery in 
Belgium, has captured the major share of its 
markels* aid sales growth has been exceptional. 
The W ^ber bakery in West Germany achieved 
record sales of its famous Christmas "Stollen." 
During the year production facilities for bread 
were opened in Saarbrucken and Kassel. 

)n Spain, Borden's affiliate, Galfina Blanca. 
increased \\s safes in soups and bouillon. 
The *;jpanish baker/ operations continue to grov/ 
and are introducing new products based upon 
Borden's worldwide experience in this field. 

Asia — Sales of chemicals in Australia and The 
Philippines broke previous records established 
in 1973. 

In Penang. Malaysia, operations began at a 
new mu(ti-niillfon*doI(ar industrial re^ 'n 
plant. This operalion will supply the important 
woodworking industries of Malaysia and Indo- 
nesia, as v/ell as other areas in Southeast Asia* 



Borden had an active year in Japan. Sales 
of Lady Borden premium grade ice cream 
in Japan were excellent, and the outlook for 1975 
is^very good, in partnership with Meiji Milk 
Products Co., Ltd., Borden cheese lines, which 
were introduced last year, continued to sell 
■well and distribution channels were expanded 
Ihroughout the counlry. The first and primary 
emphasis has been with individual slices. 
Despite heavy competition, the future for Borden 
brand cheeses looks very bright. 

In partnership with Hitachi Chemical Co., Ltd., 
Borden International launched a new plant in 
Shimodate, Japan, for the manufacture of 
Resinite packaging film. The main outlets for 
this product are supermarkets, and Resinite is 
now positioned to grow with this Industry in 
Japafi. Initial sales have been mosi salisfactory. 

A mark of Borden's acceptance in Japan is 
the fact that in September it became one of 
only 14 foreign companies to be approved for 
listing its common stock for trading on the 
Tokyo Stock Exchange, 



Export — Export sales from the United States 
represented a considerable increase over 
the records previously established in 1973- All 
product groups were involved — brartded 
consumer food and chemical household 
products for both commercial and military 
channels, industrial chemicals, petrochemicals, 
fertilizers, wallcoverings, and can testing 
and fabricating equipment. 

In order to increase direct involvement in this 
imporlant market, sales offices were opened 
or expanded during the year in Beirut, Lf^banon; 
Guateo^ala City, Guatemala, and Manila, 
Thp Philippines. 
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SLAVIC AND EAST EUROPEAN PROGRAM 

Jiist ten years ago, in 1963, even before a formal plan for the devel- 
opment^ of international Studies was adopted by the University, highest 
priority was given to the establishment of a comprehensive program of excel 
lence in Slavic and East European Studies* This program is now recognized 
as one of the ten best programs in this field in the^ United States* 

in 1967, when the six-Yeai: Master Plan for international Programs 
was adopted^ there were 19 faculty members from eight departments 
associated with the Slavic and East European Program* There are now 40 
faculty members from 16 departments associated wjL^h the Program, of which 
29 from eight departments contribute 50% or more of their time to the 
Slavic and East European Program* We also have three additional faculty 
members who are qualified in the Slavic and East European field, but who 
do not offer courses which contr;ibute directly to the program* 

A major function of Slavic and East European Program is to bring to 
this campus recognized scholars and other public figtires with a reputation 
in the Slavic and East European field so that our students and faculty 
might have an opportunity to take advantage of the special expertise these 
scholars bring with then* A particular effort is made to invite those 
individuals who can approach subjects from an interdisciplinary point of 
view* Noteworthy speakers duiilng 1972-73 were the followingt 

Geoffrey Braithwaite, Senior Modern Langu^tge Producer , . School 
Broadcasting Department, (Radio), BBC, London, "Language Teaching at the 
BBC* Russian and French Via the Media" - 10/5/72 

NiJcolai Loginov, Press Counselor, Permanent Mission of the USSR 
to the UN, "Soviet Foreign Policy and President Nixon's Visit to Moscow" • 
11/15/72 

Richard Rockinqham-Gill, Consultant on Soviet Affairs to Radio 
Free Europe, Munich, "The Soviet Position on Armament Reduction and 
European Security" - 4/16/73 

St 

Ivan Crkvencic, University of Zagreb and Kent State University, 
"Effects of Emigration from Yugoslavia and the Problem of Returiiing 
Emigrant Worksrs" • 5/4/ /i 

Karol Estrcicher, Jagellonian University, Krakow, **Krakow in . 
the Time of Copernicus^' • 5/23/73 




Olga Wcdclijkovic, Yugoslavia, "Palstals in South Slavic 
Languages" - G/21/73 



The Program also sponsored two symposia, one on Baltic Literature and 
the other on the Population Crisis in the soviet Uhion* Plans are now 
under wap to publish the papers in book form as soon as possiJ^le* 

As the lar<jest, and really the only full-fledged graduate program in 
Slavic and East European studies in the state of Ohio, we are called upon 
to provide leadership withiti the sta^e at many levels, from the training 
of language teachers to the development of Interdisciplinary, inter- 
collegiate cooperative programs, as well as programs of interest to the 
business and industrial comunity* Two years ago, tlie Center organized 
the Ohio Slavic and East European Conference, open to all involved in 
teaching Slavic and East European subjects on any level* secondary school, 
the two-year college, four-year college, and the university* Two meetings 
were held in 19^71-72, and two meetings were also held in 1972-73, the first 
in conjunction with the Midwest Slavic Conference meeting at Bowling Green 
in October of 1972, and the second in Coluinbu3 at the time of the AATSEEI* 
and OMLTA meetings in early I^y of 1973* 

under the editorship of Professor Konald Smith of the Department 
of Slavic' Languages, the Center printed and distributed £ive\ssues of 
the^ Ohio Slavic and East European Newsletter (OSEEN) to all members of 
OSEEC, and to, all faculty anci graduate students working in tliis area at 
Ohio state* 

During the^Spring (Juarter of 1973, two study tours to the soviet 
Union took place* The one for Russian Language Training was headed by 
Professor Itonald smith, and. the other in Psychology and i^sychiatry by ■ 
Professor Samuel Corson* 

The university continues to support the American Association 
for the Advancement of Slavic studies by releasing a faculty member 50% 
time to be Executive Secretary, by furnishing salaries for the Editor of 
the Newsletter and some clerical heXp, and by giving office and storage ^ 
S5>ace for the aaaSS Headquarters and-the staff of the Current 
Digest of the soviet Press^ The University also contributed space, some 
financial support, and some released time for two faculty members, 
Profe^isors Kenneth B# Kay lor and James Scanlan, involved in the production' 
of the American Bibliography of Slavic and East European Studies for the 
1967, 1968-69, and tiie 1970-72 volumes* 
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Goals for Global Involvement: College of Agriculture 



> 




THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 




College of Agriculture 



Th6 general purpose of The Ohio State University/USAIO program of assistance 
for the State of Punjab, and the Punjab Agricultural University is set forth in 
the contract document as follows: 

" The Ohio State University ****will assist the State of the Pmjabj India* 

in the establishment of the Punjab Agricultural University* an institution to 
serve agriculture and the rural economy of the State through the expansion of 
knowledge and diffusion of it . among the people. The Contractor (The Ohio-State- 
University) will assist the State and the University in developing policies* , 
plans and programs and will advise on the organization* administration and 
operation'of the University; on the developiient of resident instruction* extension 
and research programs on ways and means by which the sons and daughters of 
rural people and others may.be provided opportunities for training in modern 
agriculture; and on the planning* construction and maintenance of physical 
facilities and equipment of the University ani^ajiflcxaitidLundertakings*" 

The project purpose as given above for the Punjab has also been appli- 
cable to the State of Haryana and the Haryana Agricultural Universilv since 
1970. . ^ ' ^ . 



Under the broad agreement between USAIO and. the Government of India* the 
specific intention of the Agricultural University development program was 
to assist in the development of State agricultural universities aflong the 
pattern of the Land Grant Institutions of the United States.^ / 

As with the Previous regional program, the program by The Ohio State 
University with PAU consisted of'three parts: (l) Assigning of individual 
OSU faculty members to the 'Punjab Agricultural^ University for periods varying 
from a few weeks to two or more years. (2) Programming, supervising, and 
finartcing both advanced academic and special training of Punjab Agricultural 
University faculty at OSU and other ,U. S. institutions in accordance with 
developmental needs of the Punjab Agricultural University, and (3) purchasing 
and shipping to the Punjab Agricultural University library materials, labora- 
tory equipment and other supplies and materials'hot availably in India, but 
needed for th§" development of the University.' 

DSU FACULTY ASSIGNED TO PAU AND HAU 

The assignment of OSU faculty to India was the first and basic par.t of 
the program. Careful, study was made by the Indian leaders. The Ohio State 
Univers-ity administrators, and the AID/Mission to arrive at the critical areas 
.in which OSU specialists were needed. As the Proqram pfT'ogressedthe additional 



r 




needs became evident and new OSU faculty were added. 

In the early years of \e program, OSU specialists were assigned for long 
terms (more than one year). As the program matured at the Punjab Agricultural 
University, jnore short term OSU faculty were programmed. It was definitely 
rrost important when a department was started that the 6SU faculty advisor was 
needed .for a longer period in order not only to. help with^the planning, but 
to work along side the Indi.an staff to develop new courses, new research 
projects and extension programs. % 

The total number of assignments or terms of duty of OSU Faculty was .63 
including 37 long term {1 to 2 years) arid 26 short term {less than one year^ 

■ INDIAN FACULTY TRAINED IN THE U.S ." 

-The advanced training of Indian Faculty was one of the most important 
parts of the program. 

The Ohio Stiite Unfversity programmed the training of the Indian faculty 
members in the United States, monitored and managed the program and paid the 
expens^s: mfTCSU coordinator and facility experienced in India could do 
this programming especially/ well because. they were well acquainted with the 
Indian University neecfs. The training was tailored to the needs of PAU or ; 
HAU or other institutions. 



A total of 106 Indians from Punjab, Haryana, and Himachal Pradesh received 
training in the UnitedvStates on the OSU Regional and University programs 
from 1955-73. j ^ 



STUDENT, FACULTY AND FARfCR EXCHANGE 



Ohio State University continues to hav^ a number of advanced Indian 
' students from! the' Punjab Agricultural University and Haryana Agricultural 
University. It is hoped that student exchange programs can continue. 
However, inmost cases Indian students will n^ed to have financial support. 
. Likewise, it i& hoped that faculty exchange can take place between OSU 
and the Indidn Universities. 

i ■ 1 ■ ' ■ ' ■ 

A farmers' exchange program between Ohio and .Punjab/Haryana was started 
in 1971. Thi$"was another program originating from the relationships which 
had developedjas' a result of the OSU/AID Contract tprogram. During July and 
August of 1971, thirteen Indian farmers from Punj^j) and Haryana States, were 
hosted by swn^ 35 Ohio farm families. In 1972 again 6 Indian farmefs were 
hosted by about IB Ohio' farm families, It is expected that some Ohio farmers 
will pay retuj-n visits to Punjab and Haryana. This progrctm is sel/f-financing * 
and was not alpart of the OSU/AID contract program, it has consijlerable 
educational afid international relations value. / 





Goals f^or..Glob3j^ iTivolvement:, 



UNA 



UNITED NATIONS 



> UtJA*U^A: WHAT V/E AHc < - 

* UNA is a private. non-pro::L non-ilartisao Ofgant- 
ZtitOfi d6d!cc:,ed *o bfoa'JenIng pu?!io knowledge 
aooul the-Uniteci Nations end \\h faf-Toacning 
r.f::i»/!t'ss. V;e seek lo stiinulate public opinion in 
s;-pporr or constfuctive ,US pohcies in the UN 
ar,^ 0 Jwvc'op rew ideas on howSo make ihe 

a n:;9!3 effective instrument for .dealing Vrllh 
e,c;\^iC:ob:Tins. ^ 

UV'iA rs.th;' ^ponsoKof resoarch projects on 
f'^Vdr iiierrt^iiofiiir issues ^hfough its National, 
rtfvoy Psrels, 

* "^iV^ \?i 'no olJicisI coorriin?.ting body for the 
r.i"*^^*:' *J\ t>r>' orcgram. vjoJk.nc; with c is^a- 
: c -I ^ \ Ch: rfr»3n appciritsd by fh5 Pr^si- 

- c\yr. un,:c£j Statc-s, togeth&r whh governors 
s-^', LTiayorc roa'Jy 2,000 co-mmunitjes. 

. Um'A 13 a r.?t;or,\*-ide neiwork of 200 locaS ChP,p* 
i)tt Di/^cicns cad over 150 ccoperaiirjg na- 

USjA" s a.^pori^id entire!/ ■'^embsrsljip dues. 
■:^tic';3 /r6f?> ind;y!dy3is, foundations, busi- 
r-itp end \^ibo( Oisanizalions and by income from 
its pucHcalions. ccrlerences anc^speclal eyents. 



Uf-A'l'SA: WHY V;E AflS 



V UNA believ,i^JttiaLai? the wofld*s peoples share' 
t^lc^ samo needs—for food and shelter, for peac^ 
and security* for freedom and dignity^and that 
tfio Uriiied Nations offers the bc-st opportunity 
for achieving tnem. * 

V UfJA believes that e^'ery American is affectefd 
by world ev:jn!s, .that any event m one part o\ the 
worii can. h<iv6 consequences in another. 



0 UNA t»a:iev?s,fflat the United.Slalcs must, again 
take the lea^T^ltiakfng the Ui^ a stronger instru- 
ment for dealing wi*h today's Slobal needs. 



ASS.©GIATION^ 

J 

0 UNA CHAPTERS AfS^ , OfVISIOM.S: intiividual- 

\jMA^membefs, _b;o^5m together thfct^h'kocai 

* branches in communities^across the coVn^ry, arSi 
at the center pIsJA's gi;ass-roots ectrvilies. Cuj 
Chapter^ are (he source of ir.^ormattoh fcr.elecieif* 
oM'tC'C.\s and the local med-a: tl^e sppnsy/w;f ;.^3dej 
UN'5 and other lodal proprains for students 
adults; the catalysf for coaSllcxns .\^^th oln^'civ:d 
religious ano service' organizations; the di^trto- 
uting agents for UN ancfUNA piibJicatroc«.,Mapy 
Chapters also mninl^iihinformaticn and gift centers, 
o THE C0Ut^Cft0F0RGA>ffzATl0yS:M0reiT;5>i 
^150 nationai Oj-saiii251iQi;^s> v^./c'i c^-vc;:; c^:; 
their programs to the Unr;ed Na:.r^i^^, Tr:- Co^'^ii^^ 
, IS the nnk bekveen UNA ar5 tfti- rrsjJi.o:^.^ 

v^dual members of ;t>e3c nat^ori^j! or^aiiiai-Ci^s. 
it iricludes a wid^s li^.ng*^ o\ jrc^v^ph vS 
^League of Wo.T,en v^ts's. inc ;-ciE:on 
'Asscciatfon and'tlie ATL-CiO. C^^i^no : ;.".c 
'"working arm;>"": ihe Co^.i'^r3:z^ c'^'-l/'-V r^.^^rs^si^n' 

— -?af;Ves in Ne\^/ York ccricEc^OJ U^' i.:>:;:^/(i;s' 
appoinied by UNA'S tx'JtUPio^ c^g2^ii.^^^^;r$' -c^ 
Council ot Wa.^fttngtOn Rfjf^r':rert:^itjes on X^-^J-J. 
is composed of VV^shrngtjr.-bcisjd orgi'^ r£:-C'^.3- 
with a special interest :n \J^v.^'j *\at/j s'R :>n 
time to Wrri'S hoc comiv.[\X3'3 z.'q ^"w/.^i'.lh^c 
these gio'.ips to deal v;jn 5;.:c;-'c ^tlces 

^ C0^1My^!ITy ACriOrJ is r.: :r.e ^^oa^; c.^ >- 
:hir(y UN.^ does to byir<^ in'or;T.ed rinc inV;;,^;;.'^,: 

- ^ public ^ini. ^ UNA C-iap:^'^s anti o'A\tr 

; -^groups work together \o bring ;rfoim3:;i^r^- : ..i 
ii.ternatjonaj cievelor^r.i^ntt^ to .ne .c'iTi.n..-', . 
They develop programs on of .n^L^a; v 

/ ■ teres; and engage in ioir.t c!fcrt;. to ,i 
officials aware oj their ir.;e;€st i s^/cc . c Ivs^es 
affecting the UN. They ;oin forces for \{\o ooior- 
vaace of United "fviattoas Day. OctobeV ";ne 
fooal point for UNA's"-y£:t'-:0j! a p:j:rimfr,r*g. 
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UNA 



V/i iAT Wii DO 



U'.^o vjriea prcgrar.^b a^^'d activitios focus public aAaronoss on issues of woHdv;ide concern j 
, - . . ce^elop c^l^zen mvoivemont in foreign policy-making . . . and encourage Aniericans to realize j 

tr-a' an ago of giobjf interdependerce the only solutions lo our problems at home are 
} solUiiCiii Involving the world. 



• NATIONAL POUCV PP.mL .TcPOflTS are both 
Z'i z\ ■ J r-^c ior:;-'c;r,c;o rsconrnc ;ciaTio:ts by m- 

Ci ;-'::o's 0* pioir-incffit cy.perls on spe- 

c'^; racmt^ :ne US and tf*o U^^ These 

.t*or,;tt Tt^'pod shape official US policy and 
^^ C J'J act on in a wLf? range of areas from 
^"I'Z ^\ '"■r*; :o '^piic^^ cofnmonr.aLione, 
: ' I. *r-.i:j' r v '^l. ^r/orkinQ with a S'^.flar 
;: . 1 ■ S:?%*ct ■J'.io."*. cia\/eiopod ih^? basis for 
:c"" . ^: " ■ '^ri.t-j^i'i I'^^ictinitJtji^ anct t'xc.hanoes 
r.'^.. I « i\\Q sounlnss. S;rn;lar dtsciJSjsions 
C'l c * \.z^cn* IX' 10 brcakthro'jghs vvhich 
' o 'f^iC!*:^' r^Co:is*ionj /\po?^:f;r UMA 

; , : . ; .^.-"^ ;-.:iCvrs cf .:a;>:;r^:c bustT^ss. 
j: . ■ J c cc^r.^(^L;n.IlC^; d.i^Is vv.t:i 

^ ^ . ■ : „* nreres:. Conxunity 9?'ou:?$ 

oo:*nEry o^-; t^<e rei;ort5 ts the 
r.^s L t -V o ^:,i;^sian and * econ>mcndaiigns tO;their 



* THH NATIONAL U^' DAY PROGRAM is the ob- 
servarne on Or,tobef 24iU of the, anniversary of 
Un.teJ NaOon$. In tl^.e Unpted States the event 
i;; n^^rnn1emo^atc^^ in conirnuniltos in ali 50 slates 
urd::: tho leo^.^-Tship of a National UM Day Chair- 
man who is apporntod by Iho President cf th© 
Ur-r ^i 5niicsi. and a Na: o^al UN Day Committee 
KJt iu-':i- t^i,-^ i.COO ^>Ci-*r.C3? £-nc. '^ibor leACiors.^ 
T^x, f.riiiL^riAiLJa obse^v.mc^ uTauguralod in the 
y.zu.--7 ..;.ci T>ernbcr£ th^ C>rnm*ttee and thoir 
guesvs Lj-^tiiO: in N^v/ Ycrk for UNA'S ''lousiness 
ano Linor Corr>£; to the UN ^^inncr. A$ diverso as 
th© Un-U^d H3(^M. tno rocervance inclucies 

tJ'/^//:ivr.^ from tov/.i jn^tjllnc^s, debates ar.d 
:'M J'j's to special exhibits anc! official cere- 
,r:-,,i£. UNA iS the adrnimsifdlor of tne observ- 
ard develops programs ar*d guides aclrvi- 
ties ai ihc ccmmumty. state and national levels. 
Special educat'onal materials are prepared every 
year for UN Day. 



* \HZ i:*TEf^ OEI^iiJ^IDENT is a ''V^iy mcnthiy 
rc: '-^i oi^^^'.rcj a concse of global 

issue;, u caiiy-?o-read format. It »nc»'jdes cov- 
eir.rr o: .i i :re co^iiplcx iSSi.es :hatjtni; Ar/;crican 
ir.*.t,.-_ :5 . i"l i^e icst oT the worfd— -c-^^o-oy. ioo;i 

I/'" s ^: o^Jirt^^ti :h.Ht h.avc oi'y C':*^n touc^:d 
O"^ s :.i";re, v*,r:,*i special err-^I^^S)?. on U'3 for- 
'-y^cy arc ihe 'of^ of \riO Or»];^-J f-Jr(;en$ 
7rte /.'-:?' rorertoa/f goes all oNA nie.n:;:,^^, 
lo :o' '^-vj UX o'J'CKt's an^- to :r-^:;e:.:,.?i5 
n;jn^*;. ./ , viiJtiS iiPcscrioDis acrOjrt.icooufi.ry. 



UNA'S V;;^^'3;;:V»CT0N office foilOAS ;:cvc^:op- 
Tn :r: r:oi(Cfi s capital v.'i;*ch s^'jct US 
; ;h:^ un:iGd ^aLc.n?^ .'^i^d o%ter in'.^r- 

r.'/ \,( C't",.^r,izr; L^ns. Thij iTMcr^UvOn Is 

' 'r.:. L^:.^o,..^ 3^tMci^ .mci v.;^ the Ccn^stess 
.. ^ .,{1 ^.^.ci<g-C^*^G .r.foirn:.:ion or, UN' iss.'LS. 
Tr*^ /.\;tr.'':^:c.^ Qro^iram is assisted d\ active 
=ir..-! ..^n*..-.! Cr.apt^r cf soir,e ?.006 ri^mb:;^^ 
.mij ur^-/s Cou'.Cil of WashiriQion H^,;;r©senta- 
i^ves. 



^ CSNTEfl FOR INTERNATIONAL EfJVIRON- 
N^ENT INFOrtrViATlON was esiablisht'd hi cooper- 
;(tfon With the Un.ted Nations (-nYiror.oiant Pro- 
gToTi 10 i.^ctease pjbl-c unc*e*'Sti:noir^j in Xhn 
Uniio $:ar.s f.r i Cona^a of ^loya! cr . orijncn- 
LV iss^je^^ Dr^^.tn^ on Jts o\v:> nelA-ork of cor- 
rjspondunts a:ound the ^'.^orJd, the Center p.'^c>^ides 
mf^^matjofT to subscKbers or^ iniernationri ^^nvi- 
ronnv-.itjl probleJ^'^. At the core oi the C^snter's 
progr^jm is 2 ^©vJbietlcr* Worid Bmironment Re- 
port publiished evcrv other week, , 
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Goals for Global Involvement; 



4-H INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS 



1 : ■ ■ 



As t-if i\ yV\ tlt*?su*.ilc )oti will &pc*n<l s[x tnonilis in 
one of ^'^ iiMjp,.',iime ho^l k.oimlrjc^ living wiih f.iriti 
tjnfiili^v. r\jtfh*?*><c5 \v\*h or aiJin/; 

;^griciiltir.*l v-iilMii-;nts. Von Win by doing'-\Wiir!ni;, 
llvn)^, H;ryip)i: :'i(>ii^ AtJt- >(Mir ijosis. Yim 

sliurc tif -1 tl ttr iiT^*NiHh/n lliclr rnL'il yowl]) clnl^. 
\Vlv!e oUvrvin^; (JjOII Wi^y of life, yon will al^o !)« 
ictlhii^, li^^in jU>oiit ^t?ur ioutitr>. ftiroiiph Iho t.t>iti,7)on 
l>3tu^ 0^ -« W >t^ii bclicr tEiiiIOf^i tiitl ihc cti%iOms, lml» 
i*xrvUi'u>n^ :inti 11.1^*"^ y***'*** liosls. Am*, vou 
ih'jff iSk^c OApcricntrCs wih olhcr2» oii yo;ir rdiifii. 

U'VL^ is 4'M'< p:&n^cr irrcm:Llron3l c\clianf.r. Since 
194b\ mi.'^ry 4,000 >aunii pcop!i frotn 69 coninrics 
aini tlic bi'iiqJ ^ifaits hji^c p,irt»cipjitctl. To he :i dckii^itc 
>oti tinjs< i'i' 20 :tf»^l "^C^ jc^rs of aire, luivu ai 

Ic.^st ti Ijijrh vchxioi nlficr.tix^n. e .^riciicc m 4^11 or simi^ 
hif yotilli |>K}t'f^llM^, hQ sim^k- ^iiul in cooti licrillli. 

Applk'a: ;^!!'^ ur** cntfowf by >(n»r Couiiiy 441 OfTTic**. 
StfJtc hotffitMLions (irv cotiltrnoil :inJ limi cotinliy as- 
MjiT^rr.icniy iiuulc the Naitoni)! 4.H Chih FotrntUtion, 
"llK" ft^'Sl for ci^.ch Iwo-vvay c\thi'ni:<; is prOvMcd 

liy-'lhc j^t.itt; -Ml itro$;rf^iii. wild tNu rcinuintuti IwO'llijrJs 
of the scliubr.sliip JcvolopcU lhroui:n itic N^tlion^l 4-11 
Spon sof& Council. 

EXHrf;:iU- ili^p.kriuics ftrv schcJ^ilcJ each Aprtl. June 
and Scptcml'^^. (icpcmfmp upon the lo^'tiliaa of yonr 
ho£l countT)- Wm tounu rp.n I oXf;hangcc \\t)l probably 
be m Ihe U.S. Uom May Ihrongh Ouober. 



4J5 



Now altJcr 4-H mcnabcrs <fri>m 17 lo 19 yciiis) ^nny 
l»kc pail in n 4-H m(crtMlion;tf cxclungc, r^ich Jtinc 
yoti may join 4-H Tccn Cnr:tv:tn to Bhropc or Talin 
America for an exciting cij^bl weeks. ^ 

FirsI, there will be a Mx-w<*ck vjsii wjlh yom^ liosl 
family, piobably h:kvin^ younj; people your own age. 
They **^rl help, you lo le:irn Ibeir l:tniiiu*f;c, how 
Ihey live, Liitiu ibeir neighbors jintl friends ^^tkI bcuor 
Kuderstiiiid (licir country, hi lurn, ymi will icll Ihcin 
aboul your family, !ichool, 4-1-1 Club tiuJ toni:mini(y. 

Then you will join other 4-H Carav;incis fos* a fasei. 
naitng K'rf-Jay lour of ntiijor potni>; of inioresl tii hnJi; 
nci^hl>oring your host eotintry. Vou wiil ariive lK>nit: in 
lime for Ihc fall school scnie^lcr wiih roirn(Jo« cxpc^ri- 
crces to share wiih 4.H"crs ard others. 



The 4-H Teeti Caravan i^ usually financed bv the 
parliefpanfs themselves. The eosi \\ about $K*^^^0 per 
person. To be a Ciuav^itier you mtist be in sjfHid htiillh, 
study the hmgttage of your host country, b^' interested in 
internaiional alTnirs, and have the qualiiics of ;tn ''am* 
hassador of good will." Vonr appliealfon nuisi be 
approved by your parenis, local 4-H Club leader. County 
Exiensfon 4-fI OfUce, nnd the St:ilc 4-H hiiernattonal 
Pfograms Leader. Tinal selection and eo;tntiy assign^ 
menis aie made by the National 4-H Chib l^oundnlton^ 



vi^i L,h;>^^ 



Th£>sc of yon a\ kijne wjll L^ve an important ic^le in ^ 
4-H interiDdti^ul c)(Chanj^cs. tOt>. Yoo may tccoaie one 
of lite hniuheJ*: cd bo^l fmnitits who acccti! cxch.infjecs 
into Ihcir lK*mfs Ihrfiufh 11 W and ihc 4-11 Teen Ca^'j- 
van caeh ^vaf 'Ibiotigh your exrhan^ve, yuu Icjrru at^oui 

Wt^ hon^^Luul n< rcoplc You are liis K-aHicr of HrtTrtf rt^'EiIPT,lF 

American tif\^ Rural ;ind uibar families alike arc ex^ gj^fl CUn HM?WlJtJf^- 

changcc hosK. fitvln^ Ihc vislior> n biuiid view of our 
country. Apply ibrongh your Ooiuity Olticc. 
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Goals for Global Involvement: CAIP 




COLUMBUS AREA 

INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM 



THE COUJi^'lBUS AREA 1NTERiV!ATI0i\:AL 
PPOGRAM 

The C"o]ivi/"k:^ Af^w iin,v:iiiTjo"i,i' Trcgrjin (CAIP) 
^1 M f i/ vinm;: p:\*!e up oi' sociul wovkers, 
.'.i:. i^v„ tliL" I ,..10.1 Si,'H^S U) tu'*ie pari m u Tour 
;oi!i k"v.,vJ mtcinuior.fk! unJcr- 

'.^'.-r:. (;r^*;'o>v^i:.'h i:i iheso fiolus. 

It; i^ijt;; o^k*j.:^;:n» ibc ColvrioitN Area liiUr- 

; I !e» c!^^^o^ and L*ci;jT;s ai 
Schijtv of Work, fol- 



Area liiUr- J 



7\^:*::'y-;^.;^ * Zl\ 7.\;k"ii:j:iJS v.trc in CohiinlMis for 
i!-; >; ;.i::v. ^.'-I'hiU v/o-k wUti Uic 



:vr' -lio Jv\undcc Pro- 



nusV FAMILY LIVINt; 

Al:o^.ot)t-.r 77 (\0:ij;ibM^ r^injlics sliarcj their liomes 
diujiif* llie |'.roi*r;i»K IJic ^^xcifcinriH close 
tiSso^i;ilLon witli .^i»nctmc from -.mothoi conniry is 
lewarclrnf, cxpcri^ttcc U^x nicinheiii oi i!iJ iioi^t rudW- 
Ifc^. A»!tLiit jhs (eiu! see ihcnti^lvvs in u tijiTcxCtit 
llgiH ;ij'jt;r Mi: ,vjiai))ts w;lh llio v Mlor. Urii!*^- 

jn^ n pi;> IroHt jv.msiwU 10 por:>oti ;iinl ]L*Miiip to 
lliroMiil' -the t'!P in st wuy i:i biiJ<;iji? ;i js;;> honi 
jMiio'i (i:*tin-t .md y SU|> towi^iC iti:;ni:tfitij\il 
(Ti)0-^t>.^iiicljnp,. I'UjUiiKL S'Hrcii^giiiul tilling !:osi 

ilio IS 'pKvinni i:i :t ijisl: Uie Uons^ij^ com- 

niit(e<i. 



Willi (lie coini»lc*noii of iis Coiirlh ywr Mic 
Coiiiiulnis 'i\\x \ pio/.niin nr.^k* possihlt; tlic 
puiiicii^aiioii oJ" 95 youiiii piofcsji<>Mjls Tiom 
^17 aniiUii^^ in l-:iM ;ukI \Vc<;i Liiiropc, ihc 
l^osl. Asi.j. AOicii ;Mi<i Sotiili Aiiicric;i. 
nurin^i^ Uit^c lour yo.iis 38 j:^fiK"ies in Colimv 
litis L-)tipcMicJ in Uic work pu)y^iin, 
,!1kI 2) ?. i,imilicslu\c siuriM llioir lioiiK*; \vitli 
|Kiitiu[i;iiiis. 

InlcrnittKMKil i^rujsraiiis wxc m\ r:^wJiowcvci\ 
CIP ^^ ih': oxch:niiA' proj-niiii in wliich 

tlio U.S. ncp;utmcnt ofShnc \s in\ohTtl, Tlie 
pio^nnii isuiii{)uc 1h.\"iusl- Iho piirlicipiinls nre 
;uKill nr:it."hli<)nor:* who coniv lo ihis country 
to work. slUily aiu! lo:nn rilniiii tlioir prolVs- 
in n doM' ;i5Socbliuii wisii Ani^^rican 
piolVs^irii.nk. l licy arc jiilonwiy in;crostCtl in 
Anioria :in-J ^Mdi ollicrs luIuiics. 
In ;Kkliiion lo Coliunliiis. pio^>niins nr^- con- 
tlMt;taI ^imml^inooihly in (■iHv.Mj:i\. Clmhnd, 
1i|iit:(tKtplsi.i. >iMinc.ipolis-Sl. l\iul. Louisvilk\ 
Riihnioivl. l^:i(jina/oo initl i\lori;;inU^\vii, In 




11J73 new proyntms K\pin ii? Ad.'iniii 'lalla- 
imssiv: ;iii(l jjaliin^ore. 

Alt]ioii£!h CIP panicipni.ts iLMriMihont Ameri- 
ca anti ilic AnieriLMii ptoplc by alleiictiiii; 
classes ami workin^i prores,i»on:i1ly in an 
i'fioiiuy, a gicat (leal of Icatninii l^ikcs place iu 
Ihc homes of" (ho host liiinilies. Close iiiond- 
bhips arc made ant! alUtudcs iirc ciiani;cJ. A 
parlieipanl liv^'s with a lainily for one pionlli^ 
tlici) moves on lo another. Ily Uic end of a 
rour-i?:onlh stay, a parlieipanl will liavt; lic- 
coine uloscly involved with Jour diffor^^nt 
faniilics. He will have been exposed (o a 
cm:;s-scclion ol Amerieun home tile. M;MTia?,t% 
chi)(l-rearinjj, food and honii;-making are 
obsen^ed in day-to-day livin^J!. It is difJicult for 
Uan iers to exist v/hen people livo toijetiier. 

A pe^oJ command of llie linpli^li tani'unfie is 
jc<niircd of Hie forei^in visitors oukr for 
llii^m to ohiain the most ln>in the cImSsc^ and 
letliircs, and \o work effcetivety with the 
:ij!eneicK, 
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Goals for Global Involvement: COCIV 




Eoch yuor ihnu o^- vijjforv to ihc 

lit J^Ti, c^'.-v.. f r-^d j'^djuo *o fMs 
p I V fi j'! i i^!r.|>;(onts tiL^o^j; whom 

: i/'i '?>ijr. flit (I 1^.^- ,»rj jn<>rii. 

\f..^*,!y of wMcli Mcjy in lym 

aikci vc'^?^.^" r/lUivdcs *yvcirc she 

iJWiy In whicK U ^'^^Mfjcs. 



As (lie/ IfuveJ aaoss the Joftd, visi'fors mi^ef 
many cittzcn volun/etjrs who oro ihe driving 
force m prctjraiv ihat provid-; onpoMunr- 
Ji^s ror serious visitors to QOtn a Ml and 
fah Wew of ^h^ Awt^najn scQne. 

^isWon will form ihoir own opinioits of us. 
tu\ hoi^efullv mii^ con captions ((ii^y bring 
with ilicp on orMVoi vj!l in sonic monsurc 
be ofF'Ct by Ihv io.iliiie:S liitsy fmrf hprc. 
Mclp!n^ visitors uctlcrsfonO Ihosc oilert be- 
wiJclcnn^ reoUtJos li o ^o«l low<:rcl whidi 
— GOS£flV-^olontoers-slMv&3-For-it-ii of» the 
basis of such uncterMandinci fliot we base 
our hopes for a more stable workJ society. 



PERSON TO PERSON 

Every year mternationol exchange and training pro- 
grams bring Ihousands of sponsored visitors to Our 
shoics who travel for short stays io communities 
large and small Ihroughout Hie United States. 

Amcflcans v/ho have the opportyniiy to welcome 
ihe^c visitors mlo their communities and into thc'ir 
homes have learned Ihof such personal contacts 
not only enrich iheif own Hves but also help reduce 
prefudice and misunderManding. 
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NATION TO NATION 

ts 1hf;re a bcifer toad to /Tcace ^jmong nafiom ihan 
ondcrsfctndln^ oinon^ people? 

Our short-term internotionol exchange and framing 
programs, ^hrou^jh (heir educniionol ynd diieUIy 
per^onol hnpoct, are a lifeline to lite fuiuro for o 
world thot IS emerging from tijo shadows of the 
pasf. 




COCIV 



SPONSORED SHORT TERM VISITORS 
Who Are They? 



Th^Y are special people. 

Some hove ^reat potential for leadership and com- 
munication in their own countries and will take back 
new ideas, information and techniques they learned 
here. 

Others may already have achieved distinguished 
status or technical competence at home and ore 
willing to il^are their wisdom and experience wilh 
us through visits here. 

They may come from any walk m life, from any 
"prof « s I lo n? ■ tra de-or - occupation ,_and_firj3 m_qiiy_ecp- 
nomfc, social or cultural bachgroc^nd. 



Who Sponsors Tbem? 



The United States Governnienf sponsors many visi- 
tors— our Department of State conducts educational 
and cultural cxdionge programs; and our Agency 
for International Developmeiit and Department of 
Defense hove extensive training programs for per^ 
sons from obroad. 

Other sponsors may be private U.S. organizations, 
foreign governments, Inttrnafional ogencies, or a 
conibfnatron of ony of these. 



Why Are They Sponsored? 

The sponsor is usually interested not only in offering 
opportunities )o particular individuals who can 
share \he\r knowledge with olhers, buf also In pro- 
moting every possibility for better understanding 
between the visitor's country and the United State* 
through personal exchanges between poopUt ef 
b«Hi countries. 



Sponsorship may mean full financial support, partial 
tupport, or assistance solely ^n troveJ or program 
arranf^emcnts with no financial aid at atL 



m 
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Goals for Global Involvement: AIESEC 



INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF/ 
STUDENTS IN ECONOMICS AND 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 



What is AIESEC? 



AIESEC tpionounccd "eye-sec") is the Asso- 
Cidtion Inlernotionalc dos Etuduints en Sciences 
Economiciues ei Cominerciales. 



WHY SHOULD YOU PARTICIPATE 
IN AIESEC? 

Somn of the benefits most often mentioned 
by our business supportcis are: 



AIESEC is an international studentmanaged 
orgtinization v/ith nations! hoa<;k|ijarters in 
^ New York City and local committees on 67 
campuses throughout the United Stated. 
AIESEC sedks to idcntiry and train, through 
intern^tfonal rrionQgement experience, a select 
cjronp of economics and business studnnts 
vvitii outstanding leadership potential in 55 
countries. The independent, non-profit, non- 
f^oiiiical nature of AIESEC makes it unique 
among student organizations anywlv?re in tlie 
world. 

For tlic past 28 years, AIESEC lias provided 
nretiii^figful woik cxi-^eri:>nct?s for over 75,000 
sudcnts including 0.200 Americans. In addi- 
tion, AIESEC has initiated business semiriars, 
piinyl di&cussiuns, Cd.eor planning meetings, 
<md mdustritJ work/study lours in vorious 
t.conomic environniCftts designed to coinpli 
^ment theoretical classroom training. Our sue- 
'cess lies in the interaction of students, acade- 
micians, and business tCdflf^rs promoting inter 
national management skills and knowledge. 



♦ a source of highly motiVRted young 
managerial talent for temporary project 

.work or seasonal workloads; . 

♦ access to a select corps of internjtionallv 
trained yonng managers, of hot'i U.S. 
and foreign nationality, foi possible re- 
cruitment; 

♦ better relations for your company with 
t^e community and leading students on 
U.S, and foreign campuses by tricans of 
direct personal contact and favorable 
v;ord -of- mouth advertising; 

♦ a licalthior, ,norc knowledgeable attitude 
toward rnternational busincs:? on the pail 
of tomorrow's industry and government 
leaders, both in the U.S. and abrond; 

^ international exchange of managtmrsru 
techniques and philosophies; 

♦ an internal morale booster for your em- 
ployees v^/ho enjoy exposure to young 
people from other countries. 



V 
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A'lESEC PROGRAMS 

Intern Exchamjo Program 

Each year, AiESEC students in 55 countries 
raise jobs for foreign students rangintj from 
two to eiyhtoen months in duration. Jobs 
■ offered include: 

■ An in djepth exposure to a particular de- 
partment by taking part in the regular 
work (low, 

A speci.il research project allowing for 
creativity anci individual initiatfve. 

An overview of the finn by rotation 
throujh several departments. 

A position in the company's regular train- 
ing program. 

^ Your participation in the exchange allows a 
local student to apply for an internship at a 
firm in a foreign country. Company and stu- 
dent applic;]tions complete with descriptive 
data and pcrsondt statements aie computer 
matched gncl Juind-verifred ac tJie internation- 
al AIESEC ContjreGs held in March of each 
year. 

Companies accepting the AIESEC scudfint 
nominated to them pay the individuafa work- 
in?j stipend of 5125-8175 per week net of 
ttJxo$. Companies are also required to pay a 
S^tOO Adminibtrative Fee to AIESEC which 
defers the cost of obtaining a foreign student, 
ror universities, state and 'ocal govermnents, 
and jiOEi pront institutions, a fue of !>200 v\fi!l 
i^e changccf. In return, AIESEC hafidies atl 
matters relating tovi;Ki"s. transjjortaticn, instrr- 
ance and housing ;ind provides a, social ynd 
, cultural reception program. 



Leadership lJG\^"elopment Progiani / Executive 
Envoy IVograni 

The: Le:id'.?rship Developmtfnt Prnyiain t»n4iijks 
students from developing .;;oun*.ries to h*wp 
the , oppoi lunity to learn ru;w man:><|crn'^nt 
techniques; through their internships in the 
United Status and also to learn more about 
AIESEC management. After business hours", 
interns receive training from AIESEC so that, 
upon returning to their^ hon^.e countries, they 
ean improve the AIESEC programs there. 
American AIESEC students develop AIESEC 
abroad in" a similar fasiilon in the Executive, 
Envoy Program, Conat^anies usually pt^y a por- 
tion of the inicrrt's travel cost*^. 

Local Stu^lent/Business Programs 

Througiiout the academic year, AlESEC spon- 
sors campus, activities fo^ its nivn;bemjnd^ 
students at lafge to incrr^oie the in^^rnciion 
between busir.ess peopi*; <jfid colfrgu ami uni 
versity members. 

Business Seminars and Pane! Discussions focus 
on an issue of concern to all participants nnd 
draw from the student, aaidemic, fincf busi- 
ness sectors. Seminars that ^ro held on a ::om- 
mon tliome in many citifisaro sumniari/cd l)y 
the National Committee, Findings art? dJsiri 
buted to 'in 7 ir.icrosted individuals. 

Career Planning iVIiteting'^ (itlo»jv [)iisin^bs ^'oprr;- 
soniatives to present tiieir roinp.inies und 
industries to American sujrU:nts on campus 
anJ to rnort potenticjl rini-luyf^rcs. Tours of 
local firn^^s ;ih(t infornvji m*t tog:jniers on *:anv 
pus rflso providrj first hand knowledge of hti;i ^ 
notjS operation*^. 

The Seminar Study and TraiMinq l^"or;r-,tni j 
(SSTP) in sriccind U.S. citKJS combine, v/of'kly 
(lisi;ussions willi ihe lnu:'n Exch^ruje. Indivi- 



dujil ami g<ou[) piipcnj iirn v/uHi-n hy th*^ stu- 
dent pcirticijjants jr) this pH^^jr^kni, 



lesson Seven; ATTITUDES TOWARD FOREIGN INVESTMENT — HOW IMAGES AND 
INFORMATION AFFECT OUR DECISIONS 



Du^ration: Four or five class periods- 

iPii/j)qse^r To shoiv students hav images of **fore i gners'* affect the way 
people react to international activities and policies* 

Ob j ec t i y e : Students will infer their own stereotypes about other 

peoples and those of their parents from a survey of attitudes. 
They will compare these redactions with those of Ohio workers 
involved In a foreign investment situation. Finally, they 
will compare the reactions of Ohio vjorkers v/ith those of a 
Japanese firm in a similar situation* 



B a c kground Informa tion f^^ r Teachers : 

The goals^'^of a group affect its international activity* However, many \ 
activities may achieve a given goal* A business firm can make profits 
by making its products locally and selMng them abroad (exporting) or by 
naking as well as selling ther;;i abroad (foreign Investment)* It can 
locate a factory in any number of places and still **iT]Laximi ze** profits- 
l/hat a group decides to do internationally, therefore, may often reflect 
the attitudes and knov/lcdge of people in the group as well as the goals 
of the group* 

lnf6rmation about otiier peoples and countries, or the lack of it, can 
profoundly affect our attiJ:udes about international activities* Despite 
our indirect involvement in the global community, most of us have little 
knov/Iedge about other cultures or conditions In other countries* As a 
result, when forced to make decisions about '^International activities,'^ 
we often must rely on stereotypes rather than good informatron* 

Stereotypes themselves need not be alt bad* A stereotypic Image of Asjans 
may see them as ''exotic" or ''interest Jng*' people, a favorable even if 
stereotypic Inlage* Asians may also be seen as "cunning'' or even "devious,' 
an unfavorable as v/ell as stereotypic inage* These stereotypes may or. 
may not be useful In making a good decision about Interaattonal activity* 
Stereotypes can be useful If they capture a general element of truth* 
Picturing Japanese workers as highly commtted to their corporations Is a 
stereotype* It Is also genera ily true* So, in the absence of better 
infonn^ition about the v/orkers In question. It may be a useful stereotype* 

Our stereotypes and our Information about the world come from a number of 
sourceSv Most of us learn these attitudes jfrom our parents and our peers * 
School t^nd the f5edj_a_ (eg, newspapers, mag&z'ines, television, books) can 
be Important sources" of additional Information about the world* They can 
also be sources of attitudes. Cut they usually do not change basic 
attitudes learned from parents and friends. Attitudes more often do 
change as a result of pe r son al experience* People who have had more 
experience with foreigners usual ly have legs stereotyped images of them* 

9 
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They are also more likely to see the s in\.M ar i ties between ot'her cultures 
arJ cur c*:rs. ^ <^ 

There is also likely to he a similarity between our stereotypes of other 
peoples and our attitudes about nternational activity. People who 
see foreigners as threatening are more Ifkety to feel that such intcr^ 
n.ationa1 activities as forei gn investment are threatening;^ People who 
see ti^emselve^ as part of a community of mankind are more likely to se'3 
activities such as this as a glue that binds the world together. 
Uistoricaljy there has even been a relationship betv/een a person*s 
political ideas and attitudes toward internationaj activity. People who 
think of themselves as 'Miberal" have also been more likely to look 
favorably on international activities* 

This lesson provides students with an opportunity to explore their own 
international stereotypes and those of thci r parents. It shows how these 
images can affect evaluations of a particular" international activity — 
local investments by foreign corporations* Finally, i\shows how 
differences in the background and roles of people can arfect their 
attitudes toi/ard an issue like this. While the survey of parents and 
subsequent activities (Steps k~(>) afc core parts of this lesson, the 
objectives can be ntet v/ithout these steps if necessary. 



Materials: Copies of the follo^/ing articles for projecting or handing 
out: (1) *'Copoerweld Suit Regins In Court," (2) "Imetal 
Takeover Case Continues,^' (3) '^To tho Barricades," {k) 
"Rothschild Calls Coppen/clcl U.S. InvesDnent Choice," (5) 
"Suit Against Imetal Deal is Otsmissod,"^ (6) "GH Discovered 
Trust Came Slowly, V'arlly At Us Isuzu Affiliate." One, 
copy of the "Survey of Attitudes Tov/ard Foreign Investment'* 
for each student. 



Strategi es ; 
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OPEflllJG TME LESGO;l 



Step I: Announce to the class that you are considering taking a leave 
of absence for personnl reasons. At your insistence, the 
students v/ill have some say in who replaces you. SinC(^ tiiay 
are doing cjlobal studies, ynu '^^ovo cisl:ed the schoolboard for 
someone from another country. They linve sent three names. 
All you hnoi/ is that nnc is fro:i London, Cngland, one is 
Fron Frcsni^furt, G(srm,iny, and one is from Tokyo, Jopan. y — ; — 



;iavc students write tnoir choice of a teacher on a piece of 
paper aiong v/itli t'lc reason why. (Have someone tabulate the 
results during the discussion.) 

\/hcn the votes are collected, ask students v/hom tliey chose 
and why* r>easons are likely to be sketchy^ but based on 
stereotypes about thesft n^itionat i t i es * For example, Japanese 
are exotic, Germans are tough d i scl pi l nari^ans , English speak 
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English well, S^dents should see their reasons as stereo- ' 
types that may or may not be the case. The Japanese teacher 
may have «pent years in the United States and not be at all 
**exotic,** The Engl ish ^teacher'may speak with an accent worse 
than the others. Not all Germa^fs are rough disciplinarians. 
Stress the rimportan^e of irifoi*fitet!on in making decisions like 
these, and how images or stereotypes like this usually take 
over when we -do not have a ]ot of information. Note that 
stereotypes can be favorable, or unfavorable. They, may even . 
be generally true. You might want to explore the stereotypes 
the students have^of other people within Columbus. 



DEVELOPING THE LESSON 



Step 2: People often let stereotypes affect their judgments about 
international activities. We don't have or haven^t tried 
to get information we need to make better decisions* An 
example is the reaction of people to investments by foreEgn 
companiesrh the community. 

Hand out'^copies of the Survey of Attitudes Toward Foreign' 
Investment. Have students answer quest ions 1 through h 
on a separate sheet of pap^r . 
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Step 3-' When they have finished, have students read the articles^ 
(I) Coppepweld Suit Begins in Court, ^(2) Imetal Takeover 
Case Continues, and (3) To*the Barricades. Then discuss 
the following quest^)ns: ^ 

K What were the reactions of the Ohio workers to the 
prospect of having a French firm buy their company? 

2» Were there any stereotypes underlying this reaction 
and what were they? (For example, foreigners are un^ 
cofTunited to the local community or untrustworthy so 
they are likely to shut down the plant*) 

3- iJere the reactions and stereotypes of these workers 
similar to or dfffefent from your own answers to the 
survey? ^ What were' the d! f ferences and simi lari t ies and 
why do you think there were these differences and 
:;!.nilarlties7 [ 

Step 4: As a homework assignment, have students interview one of t+ielr 
parents or some other adul t (e»g,, a neighbor, relative, etc.), 
using the full Survey of Att itudes Toward Foreign Investment* 
The surveys should be kept anonymous even if you wish to keep 
track of who does or does not complete the assignment. 

f 

Step 5^ Divide the class into four groups. Assign one part of the 

survey to each group as described below. Have students divide 
the!r surveys and give the parts tp the appropriate groups: 
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Group I; Part 1- Attitudes Toward Investment in Existing 
■ * . ' Compan les 

Group II: Part II- General Attitudes Toward Non-Local 

Investment 

t * 

^ Group Ul; Part IM- Attitudes Toward International Involve- 

, ment and Political Orientation , 

Grotip IV: Part * IV- Experience with Others and Occupation 

Have each group prepar^ a report on the results for their ^ 
part of the survey. They might prepare charts or graphs* *f he , 

, reports should Include/a description of the answers given, and» 
for Parts lll*and IV, a judgment about whetheh differences among' 
the parents explain differences In their attitudes* That isVdo 

^ people who sa^y that foreTgrv investment would be "mostly good*' 
appear* to be different from people who say it would- be ^'ftlostly 
bad?" ■ '-^ ^ 

Step 6: tiave students give their group reports in class and discuss the 
, major points* You might use* trte foJIowiiDg question^; - 

1* Were the attitudes of ^fie people you interviewed consis-' 
tent? That is, did matter if the '^foreign*' investor 
was an Ohio firm, a^French firm, or'*a New York firm? If 
they'wei^e inconsi stent how do you explain this? What is 
. the difference am<mg the -three_exa[jip1 esji_ ^ 

1, Were the attitude/s toward international activity generally 
consistent' with .Attitudes toward foreign Investment? If 
not, why not? Are there sofiie underlying att i tudes jtoward 
other people that unfavorable respojises' reflect? What 
about attitudes underlying favorable responses? 

3- Did peopl-e with 'different experiences also seem to have 
different att/tudes? Which people were most likely to 
'"^f^dl that investment by the French firm was "mostly good?'* 
What images do you think are the basis for* the difference? 

4* Where do you think most people get their attitudes about 
the world? y'where do you get most of your attitudes? 

Step 7: Have students^ read the subsequent articles about the Imetal 

case; (4) Rothschild Calls Copperweld U*S* Investment Choice, 
and (5) SUrt Against Imetal Deal is Dismissed* Discuss 
whether^based on these events and this testiirjony, the stero- 
types of the workers were probably cifrrect or not* 



CONCLUDING THE LESSON 

Step 8: ^ave students read the article **GM Discovered Trust Came . 

Slowly, Warily At Its Isuzu Affiliate*** ^Compare the /f 
actions and stereotypes of the Japanese with those of the W 
Ohioans in the Copperweld case* Note the extensive ii;ivestments 
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of Anertcans and even (t; Id -Oh loans aijroad, and the importance 
and^ di ff t cul ty of being a good ^'citizen^^ of all the places 
in wh-icli these firms are located* 



JNS-TRUCTIo;iAL OPTIOIIS 
Resource Persons: ' 



^Invite a speaker fr^m Resources International to talk to the 
class about images other peo)3le have of United States 
businesses and how they deal with those Images, The speaker 
.might distuss hov^ his or her fi rm' attempts to be a good 
''corporate citizen" of other" communities in which they are 
located* (Cal 1 ^ 46l -0632 two weeks in advance*) 

^After the students have read aboutGM and Its Isuzu 
affiliate J request an expert on ^apan from Re'sources Inter- 
natiorial, A resource person who }\as taught English to 
Japanese businesspersons could talk about Japanese preparation 
for and* attitudes toward working with Amerjcans* (Call- 4&l-^ 
0632 tvio weeks In advance.) * 



English anO Language Arts: 



'^,l!ave students Jdenti fy a stereotypic character from television, 

eg, Archie f^unl;er, Chrlssy ( Three ' s Company) , or*FrQd Sanford, 

and nake a list of characteristics v^hlch make the cliaractar a 

stereotype* In small groups^ have stuo'ents discuss their 

findings and the pros and cons of television writers promoting 

stereotypes* I 

^ * \^ 

-l!ave students analyze in writing a conic s^trip character who 
night be considered a stereotype* As a follow-up, have s^tudents 
create an Imaginary narrative Involving the stereotyped 
character in an tinfamlliar situation and shovnng how he/she 
might react, eg, "Charlie Srov^n Visits the Opera,** 
* 

-ilave students, in nairs> write an imaginary dlalogue^between 
tv/o stereotyped characters f/om television or the comics. 
After the pairs present their dialogue orally to the class, . 
uiscuss at\y fallacies in the thinking shown by tho cliaract&rsi 
^iave students wr^te tj^ieir dialogue, paying special attention 
to punctuation, for publicatixMi on the bulletin bo^rd or^in a 

.dittoed cl^ss newspaper* ■ - ' 

-Have students write a paragraph describing tlie typ ical ml dd )p 
sqhool student* After they share their paragraphs oraHy in 
small groups or to the whole class, discuss the, stereotypic 
Information contained in'their v^rltlngs and the good aod/or 
harmful effects of thinrf;ing of a "typical" middle school student. 



SURVCY OF ATTITUOrs TOWARD FOREIG:) lltVESTMC'IT 



To the Stu dent : Sefore asking the following questions^ explain tlic 
purpose oT tlie intcrvicvj to *;he person you are interviev/ing. It is 
port of a lesson you are currently v/orkinj on in social stu^lies, T'lo 
purpose of the lesson is to investigate :*iff':^rGnt attituJns and 
experiences ;r5oplc iiove and sec (io\j t!iey affrsct liai people feci n'jout 
n particuKir internationti! activity, T^ie activity is foreign invest" 
m:;nt by businesses, Explain also t'lat tlie inter^^iew should take about 
fifteen ninutes and that it will be anonymous. That is, no one but 
you will know \/ho is being interviewed by you- ^ 

P.nT I: ATTITUDES TOWARD INVESTMENT IN EXISTtlQ COMPAlHES 



An Ohio manufacturer is currently trying to buy a French company 
thit makes copper productsi Do you think it would be "mostly 
good'^ or "mostly bad"' if the sale goes through? 



Mostly good 



^lostly bad 



2, Why would this be - ':)stly good or TOstly J^ad? 



VJbuld it be mostly good or mostly bad rf it v^ere a French com(^*any 
buying an Ohio f i rm'? 



Mostly good 



Mostly bad 



\/hy? 



5. Oo you know of other cases \n which foreign companies bought Ol^io 
firns? 

Yes No 



If yest v/liat haopened In those cases? (For example, v/as it 
business as usual or did the foreign firm make big changes? 
were the changes? Were they good or bad?) 



What 
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PART fl: GENERAL ATTITUDES TOWARD MON-LOCAL INVESTMENT 



Answers from page one: 'luestion I; fbstly good Mostly Kad 

Question 2: Mostly good Mostly bad 



If the French fir^ vvas building a new factory and starting a new 
company in Ohio rather than buying an existing company, would this 
be '"mostly good * or mostly bad?" 



Mostly good 



Mostly bad 



Do you think It is *'mostIy good^* or "mostly bad'* that foreign 
interests hove been buying Ohio farmland as an investment? 



Mostly good 



Mostly bad 



8* V/ouId it be ^mostly good'* c" "mostly bad" tf a company based in 
lew York, and ov/ned largely by non^Ohioans, were trying to buy an 
existing Ohio company? 



Mostly good 



Mostly bad 



3. Why? 
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PART III: ATTITUDES T OWA RD INTER^JATIOVAL 
rNVOLVfeiEMT AMD POLITICAL QRJEMTATION 



Answers from page one: 



Question 1: Mostly good Mostly bad 

(Question 2: Mostly good Mostly bad 



10. \/ou1d you agree or disagree with the idea that you are a 

''citizen'* of the world as well as a citizen of Ohio and of the 
United States? 



11 



Ag ree 



Di sag ree 



If you add up the l)enefits and problems, do you think our 
Involvement with people around the world through business, 
tourism, and other non-governmental activities is basically good 
for mld-Ohloans, basically bad, orlargety irrelevant? 



Bad 



I r relevant 



12, Do you think more or less should be done to encourage under- 
standing and cultural sharing betv/een mrd-Ohio families like 
yours and people In other countries? 



Les 



More 



13. Do you like to think of yourself as more conservative, more 
liberal^ or as mlddle"*of*the*road in your political thinking? 



Liberal 



Conservative 



Middle-road 



J 
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PART IV: EXPERIE:JCE WITH OTHERS AUD OCCUPATrON 



Answers from paqe one; Question I: Mostly good Mostly bad 

Question I: Mostly qood Mostly bad 



14. liavc you personally had much contact with people from other 
countries? 



a . 


Have you traveled abroad? 


Yes 


No 


b. 


Have yoj met visitors from abroad? 


Yes 


i^tO 


c. 


Uere any of them foreign businesspersons? 


Yes 


Ho 


d. 


Do you have close friends or relatives 








who are citizens of otiier (Countries? 


Yes 


No 



lii. Where would you say most of your infomation and Ideas about 

other people and about other countries has come? (Give a number 
to each of the foltowingj v/ith the most important source of 
information being ^^I and the least important being !fk) . 



3* Courses in school 

The media (newspapers, nagazines^ books » TV) 

c. Personal experience v/ith foreigners ^ 

d. Parents or friends 

16. l/ould you say your principal occupation is; 

a. flousevnfe (or househusband) 

b. Blue collar worker 

c* Uhite collar worker (clerical) 

l/hite col lor worker (managerial or prefe:;s ional ) 

e. Other 



17- Does your principal occupation involve any kind of inter- 
national act! V i ty? 



Yes 



Uo 
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MQ'»DAr, SEPT. 1875 




Copperweld Suit 
Begins ii^. Court 



PITTSBURGH (AP)-The legal 
bnCLle b<icween Copperweld 
Ccrp, oud t)\<t Pisrts-based 
Sociecc ImeCal uas to geC 
underway Monday in Che court- 
room of U.St District Court 
* Judge John Miller here,. 

The attempted takeover by 
the . Frei^ch firm has been met 
vith loud proc est s by 
Copperweld employees and 
politicians on all Jivels* 
most of whom characterize the 
move as an outright grab to 
drain Copperweld of profits, 
leading to p" ^C shutdowns and 
unemiiloy:i^eiic . 

BUSi,OADS of pickets, led by 
a ma rch ing band and a man on 
stilts v<?aring an Uncle Sam 
s^iit t Tn^irched a c the French 
embasfiy in Wash Lngton last 
week to protest t^ie attempted 
takt^over . 

Mafiy of the d^?monstrators 
carried signs that rciid things 
like* "(;o home* frcnchija^" 

But for all the^t theatrics, 
what happens in Miller's 
cowrtroom may well determine 
the furure of the specialty 
metals firm, 

Copperweld Is seeking a 
permanent Injunct Ion against 
the Jmetal offer to buy all of 
Che Pittsburgh based firm's 
common stock for $42 . 50 per 
share. 

COPPKRWEl-D, which has about 
4, 700 f'mploye'fS at planrs In 
Pennsylv.-'nia and Ohio* s^ys 
Imetal *s offer of Sll8,2 
million Is "clearly inade- 
quate" for its stock. 



{Cqlum b us 3! spatch , Octoi>er Ki, 1975) 

Case Coiiliiii'ies 



A hearing concerning the 
attempted takeover of an 
Ohio-Pennsylvania corporation 
entered its third day Thursday 
w ^ th several key witnesses * 
including two of Gov. James A. 
Rhodes ' cabinet members » still 
to be Called to the stand. 

The Ohio Department of 
Commerce is attempt ing to 
require Soclete Imetal* a 
French conglomerate which 
seeks to take ovor Che 
Copperweld Corp . » to register 
a stock-buying offer with the 
department ^s [)ivision of 
Securities* 

UiETAL ATTORNEYS contend In 
Franklin County Coirjuon Pleas 
Court tha t Copperweld Id a 
Pennsylvania corpora t ion 

exempt from Ohio regulations. 

Attorneys for Copperweld* 
who are assisting the Ohio 
attorney general's office in 
the case» say the firm*s 
p r inc ipa 1 ho Id ings are in 
Ohio. 

Copperweld operates faclli- 
ties in Pittsburgh and in 
Warren and Shelby » Ohio. 



PRE-TR lAL Stat enen r s from 
Copperweld indicated 60 
percent of it stock is held by 
OhioanSr more th.-^n half its 
assets *Tre in Ohio, .ind about 
3#600 of its 4j700 employees 
work in Ohio., 

Subpoened witneGr>(?s wai Cin0 
to be called Include Commerce 
Dlrer.tor J. Gordon Peltier and 
Development Director James A. 
Duerk. 

Judge Paul W, Martin has 
indicated he expects toctimouy 
in the hearing to be completed 
this weekr but lias not said 
how long he will deliberate 
before issuing a decision. 

IF im PURCHASE offer must 
be registered, Che securiclos 
division could order a public 
hearing requiring extensive 

financial disclosure by 
linetal* 

ImeCal aC torucys contend 
state officials are prejudiced 
against the Imetai offer and 
could not provide a fair 
hearing. 
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. Tm/RSDA -Y. SEPTEMBBR it. «M tlUtl^rrYOTlB: TIMES. 

Rothschild Calls Copperweld 
^ U.S. Investment Choice 



PITTSBURGH* ScpC^ 17 (AP) 
Baron Guy de Rothschildj the 
French financier s<Tid in 
federal District Court here 
todiiy that his company be- 
lieves Che Copperweld Corpo- 
ration is Che best American 
company it could Invest iti 
dc.'^pite legal problems iti 
taking over the coropatiy. 

He took the stand in a 
hetiring on a suit by 
Copperveld to chvart the 
take-over bid by SocieCe 
Imetalt the French holding 
company » which Baron 

Rothschild heads as chairman* 

Through long thy qttestioning , 
he said Copperveld vas 
linetal*d first choice of an 
American company in which to 
invest* Tmetal has no plan."^ 
for other investments itt the 
United States* he said. 

ProbleiQs Weighed 

"The idea of Investing in 
American came /juite n3tural- 
ly* &aron Rothschild said, '*I 
considered that for 3 comp.my 
to have an investment In 
America is to upgrade that 
company 

Asked if Imetal had been 
advised of any significant 
legal problems in making a 
tender offer for an American 
concern* baron Rothschild 
replied, '*Yes, it was ex- 
plained that tender offers 
frequently are opposed/* 

lie was then asked if he was 
aware It might have violated 
United States laws. "It is 
the firm and deliberate policy 
of my firm to always comply 
with the laws of any country* 
not only to the letter* but 
the spirit," Baron Kothschlld 
said. 



fie also Raid that 
Copperweld' s present manage- 
ment would remain should 
Imctol's tender offer be 
successful, "One of Lh^ 
motivations lor the choice of 
Copperweld was precisely 
because of its high quality of 
management/' he said* 

Outlook on Policies 

Baron Rothschild asserted 
that Copperweld 's policies 
would not be changed if it 
were taketi over by Xmetal. 
Under cross-examination by an 
attorney for the United 
Steelworkers, he testified 
that Copperweld would not buy 
from suppliers other than 
those with which It has been 
dealing. (The utilon has 
joined Copperweld's management 
in opposing a take-over). 

The cliairman of Imetal also 
said It would not sell* mergf: 
or liquidate Copperweld. 

He had been scheduled to 
testify later this week^ but 
he requested an earlier 
appearance because of other 
commitments. 



In the courtroom yesterday * 
Copp c rwe Id ' s ma nage r -^6 
treasury servicesj David 
Thomas • presented charts 
portraying Coppcrveld as a 
small American company abou to 
be swallowed by a giant 
multinational enterprise. 

One chart showed the 
Pittsburgh-based metals 
fabricator with assets of 
$I3B-mlllion and the 

Paris-based Imetal and its 
affiliates with assets of 
$49.5-bllllon. 



**** CJtiiervJourroJ 17 
Ihtirs., :Aqs 13, 1975, Cois.. O* 

Suit cgoinsl f iietal 
deal is dismissed 



A state rct|u^>t i-^r a per^ 
niantnt uijunctKm harnng a 
Frunch hoJdtnjL; r<mi[>v'ny 
from buying the Pitishurgh- 
based Coppervcld Corp \^as 
dKniisscd Wednesday in 
FrnnkUn County Common 
Pleas Court 

Imel^l ha*^ two Ohjo plants* 
one in ShCib^ and one in 
Warren 

Judfi^ t*af^ Martinis action 
came at the rcqut^st of the 
Ohio Dopartm&nt of Com- 
nicrre. whjch sought the in- 
■ junction. 



TIIR REQUKST followed 
asreement by the P^r^:- 
ba<;od Socje-*^ linv^lal lo com- 
ply with <;tate security laws 
in the traniachen. 

Gov *Jarne<; A Rhodes laid 
following the decision that lie 
hoi received a wr;:ten com- 
mUmont from ftaron Guy 
Rolhchild* cha*r)T«3n of the 
board of Ijnetal* statin:,' that 
Jmet^iJ [las no irXcT.tiun of 
withdrawintianv jo^^s* pJants 
or profits from Ohio. 
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THE NE\y YOtVC TlME^ 



To the Barricades! 



KLeven years ago in the deep 
burgundy vplv(?t of the Theatre 
des Cli*i(?ps-'iliyfiees in Paris 
lUc stockJiohlcrs of a strug- 
gling Kr*;iich cotTjputcr tn^inufac- 
t*irer - CompaRnle des Machines 
Bull - met for a dramat Ic 
nioni£^nt to decide whether to 
^jcccpc the crtkeover t>id of a 
giatit foreign corporation, the 
Central Klectrlc Co^ipany ^ 

Hto*ir were the days vhen the 
Ameiicans were spreading out 
everywhere * and President 
Charles fJeGaulle was trying to 
stop them. The forces of his 
Goveniinent were mustered to 
prevent G*E.'s encroachment on 
Frencii soVL»r<iiguty ^ But In 
the end, pracnatism ruled and 
C.K. moved In. 

Last week in a firehotise In 
western Peniisy 1 vanta* s steel 
country* ttie situation was 
reversed* Under th<> chairman- 
yhip of John Dent* a 

DemocKat who represents part 
of Lhiii titc^ in Congress i the 
House subcoDnittee on labor 
standards conve*.''d in the 
quarters of the Glassport Klre 
Department to lay bare the 
attempt of a giant foreign 
corporal t Ion to take over an 
American nanufacLurer of 
specialty stpel products* the 
Copperweld Corporation^ 

Wlien President DoGsulle was 
hatt 1 ing to keep American 
Inter e,sts out o( France * he 
was vlcweo as a b} i:id 
protectionist* It Is Ironic 
that now the Aincr leans arc 
trying to fight off the 
h'rench* 

The would-be inv'adeKS In 
this instance are not oTily 
Frenciii they are Fothrehilds. 
Thoi r ini;trutr.^jiu is Sociece 
Intel a/ a midt inat ional which 
thoy control . 1 ts revenues 
last ytMC were nearJy 
Sl*-b 1 1 lion f loifi oper^it ions o£ 
70 *;jbsJvMaries in 16 



count ries around the world * 
Its bustiiL»,ss is miiungi 
particularly nickel . 

Imetr*l baji offered to hny 
all of the outstand i ng connon 
stock of Coppervjeld, s wl»3J as 
an out St and ing issue of 
debentures* for a sum of 
fUB-million. 

This Iti not the first time 
that foreigners have moved in 
on American business* but It 
has certainly caused one of 
the most vigorous reaCTlON* 
The firebouse hea/ings were 
only a part of it* In Ohio* 
who re Coppe rwe Id has a p 1 ant , 
the securities division of the 
staters department of commerce 
Issued a cease and desist 
order ai*>a innt the take-over 
bld^ And in Pittsburgh, on a 
petition by Copperveld, a 
Federal jud;;e put a temporary 
stay on Inetal^S bid and tield 
hearings last week on 
Copperwcld' s comp laint that an 
Imetal takeover would violate 
United States antitrust law* 
(Imetal is partly owned by 
Amaxt lnc*t another large 
Aincrican metals company*) 

Coppe rvjcld is a ^pec ial ty 
fiteel company in the full 
meaning of the word "special*'^ 
It was foonded f>0 ye/irs ago by 
a Pittsburgh banker who hjid 
developed an Improved method 
of bonding copper to steel 
Its best known products are 
coppcr^'C lad stee I rods and 
wires. More recently it has 
deve loped alumi nuni-steci 

bond ing (some of whi ch it 
produces in ,'apan) and it also 
produce.^ f^tecl tubing* 

Appareatly aware that it was 
a tenpt ing prospect for 
acqoifritlOn, Cr p*;rwpm 

tightened up its articles i 
incorporutJon OTily f Ivo months 
ago , to make *i takeover more 
difficult. And In recent d*iys 
-after Imetal made its 
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bid-Copp£^rwcld ' s manageroenc » 
dQ^d set againsc che Trench 
offctt niir*r»ftced co stockhold- 
ers that it would soon recom- 
mend i\r\ incronsc in their 
dividet^ds. 

Last yoar Copperweld had 
s^^les revenues of 

S322-mlllion, jtjst nissinfi the 
Fortune 500 list* Iti; profits 
were close to Sli-miUioiu It 
ha!$ about ^»600 employees* 
3 1 000 0 f whoci are meraber s o f 
the United Steel Workers of 
America - and thereby hangs 
another curious twist of this 
affair. 



Tr,ide union opposi tion to 
Araeriean business expansion 
oversoas is well known* The 
unions assert that this puts 
Americans out of ^^ork ^ But 
the Copperweld case has 
underscored the fact that 
unions are also opposed to 
H foreign business expansion in 
the Uiiited States which* in 
theory* should create more 
jobs here* 

In the words of KW- Abel* 
the U-S*W* *s president * 
ImetaJ *s bid is "brazen'* and - 
for reasons not spe Lied out - 
a "threat to the free enter- 
prise systen-" The uniens* he 
s£ld* will vigorously support 
Copperwe Id in "its coiirageou s 
efforts to keep American 
business in America." Not 
surprisingly, Copperweld 
publishi>d Mr. Abel's statement 
In full-pago newspaper ad^^er- 
tisemonts. The \mlon* for its 
part* has detTwjnst rated its 
promii^ed support by picketing 
at the Trench Embi(ssy and the 
Capitol in WashlnB^on^ and in 
Rockefeller Center and Wall 
Stretjt In New York. 

Beyond the fact thnt the 
tJ . fi * W . docs have fiood re- 
let ions with Coppot wo Id * one 
explanation for its opposition 
to Imetal coulds be past 
experience with another 
takeover target - the Jones i 
Laughlin Steel Corporati'^n * 
which now belongs to the i,TV 
Corporation^ LTV is Texan* 



not French^ J,i Is still in 
Pittsburgh* but the point Is 
the same - the Pittsburgh 
managers get their direction 
from absentee owners^ 

Another possible factor may 
simply by the nervousness that 
has been created by the threat 
of Arab takeovers* No^ the 
Rothschilds are not Arabs; 
Indeedj they are among the 
most prominent supporters of 
Istael* But the atmosphere of 
the real or imagined Arab 
threat to American business 
ownership has made people more 
conscious of all foreign 
Invaders* whoever they are. 

The outcome of 1 'affaire 
Copperweld is not yet know* 
but the message is clear* The 
expansion of the multination- 
als works both ways^ and you 
don't have to be French to be 
hostile* 
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Diy overecl Trust 
Came Slowly, Warily 
At Its Isuzu Affiliate 



By NofiMA^N FV;^RJOTNT 
TOKYO 

(The following h^s been eKcerpCed*) 
tC Is one thtng CO buy a piece of a farge 
J^p^nese conpany. It is quite another, 
as General Motors learned soon after ac- 
quiring 3*1^ interest <n Isum rtotors, to 
have Influence over it. 

Although Isuzu's top management wanted 
the company to be an important part of 
CH, there was reluctance to show the t^cw 
partner too much too soon^. 

For almost two years there were top-tevel 
Jsuzu meetings fron */hich CH was excluded. 
A GM consultant at Isuiu's heavy-duty 
truck plant said the plant's chief 
engineer wafte<i 18 months before including 
him in weekly staff meetings. 

Fron Wariness to Trust 



It seens almost incredible that GH, an 
industrial powerhouse around the globe 
and by far Isuzu's largest stockholder, 
could have been so impotent for so long^^ 
But many fi'ms affiliated wUh Japanese 
companies suffer that fate. 

There Is no consensus about the role th«t 
foreigners aff ll iated wl th Japanese 
companies should olay. Some America.^ 
investors. Including many In Joint 
ventures* argue that forei<)>^ nanagers must 
have declsioo-maklfig responsibilities and 
that they sho;>ld be doinfj everything 
possible to make the Japanese conform to 
American management techniques. 

O n e S olution: Con s u l taf>t_s 
realized fTom" the begTnfTTng that It 
would fat I utterly if ft tried to Impose 
Its systern on Isuz'j. Western and Japanese 
management techf^^ques are too different 
for that. Instead, GM provides Isuzu 
with consultants — for a fee. 

GiH concedes that the decision to adopt 
the role of adviser probably delayed fts . 
In^luenc : over Isuzu. Hut the 
conflicts that ^-ouM Itave resulted from 
taking manage^ie^it positions wouldn't have 
Justified the s.hort-tem benefits. 
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Another CM corporate polic/^ k>as to main" 
tain a low profUc in Ja:iao to a^^oid the 
press and ^vernmcnt host! so evident 
during the affiliaiiof) nego^. ^t ions« 
Initial cof)tacts between the Cor^sultants 
anj Isuzu were rather formal and stiff.. 

Although much of Isuzu^^ caution seens 
excessive ^y Western statdardst seme of 
It was very understandable^ GM was a 
potential customer for many Isuzu products, 
(its Chevrolet division) sells a small 
Isuzu pickup truck In the U.S.) Isuzu 
was afraid the consultants might leak* 
information about Isuzu Products or 
planning to GM officials. 

Some consultants here ad-^ii t they have 
been asked about Isuzu^s fon^fard planning 
by GH officials elsewhere. Sut they 
insist that no oroprietary iofo^'^^tion 
h^s been divulged. Isuzu now seems con- 
vinced that Its trade secrets aren't in 
Jeopardy. 

There were other problens that made 
co*rtnunicatlon difficult. None of the CM 
consultants sent here were told anything 
about Japanese cultural traditions or 
management practices. And^ ^s Is typical 
of most foreigners assl^r.trd to work here* 
none of them spoke Japanese. 

With time, the relationship changed. 
The Gfl Affairs Office becane less impor- 
tant as consultants began talking directly 
to Isuzu manag'^rs and as Isuzu began to 
trust CM. 

lunch aj^the Factory 
Little things sometimes nade a difference- 
An Isuzu managing director was pleasootly 
surprised to see Cil consultarits eating 
the company^s Japanese factory-stype luf>cli 
which consists mainly of rice and I>e5n- 
curd souPv 

More importantly^ Isuzu beg^in to realize 
how much good advi ce It cou Id get f roti GfU 
Not all of C'Vs sugqostlons ^av^:; ljc<;n 
accepted, ho\/ever. ^/T'* soles techniques 
had to bo modified to ^ive noro i<*^f>ort<ince 
to door-to-tioor scllin^j. ^hlc'i Is no.t 
cvrmon itil'n Japanese ou^.o ^Je^iler^. 

Some Isuzu officials conplain that 
IS too profit-oriented. C-1 officials reply 
that Isuzu Is too worrH;d auaut performance 
arjd that it "overbuilds" its vehicles, 
giving the^ nore strength or ca^-jabiUty 
than CJj^tomers are willing to pay for.. 

Isuzu's trust of Cfl has grown, but the 
relationship Is still- fragile and easily / 
bruised. CM, sensitive to the Japanese 
" qovernment's f^ar that it still plans to 
take Over Isuru, s^ys it ^^s fio present 
plans to increase its equity position or 
to invest additional capital here. 



Lesson Eight: HELPING PEOPLE ABROAD — HOW INTEREST AMD VALUES AFFECT 

OUR DECISIONS 



Duratmn^i One or tv^o Class periods* 

I^JTpose; To indicate to students hov^/ interests and values enter into 
f ntcrnationat decision-making in their wn lives. 

0_bjc(^tive^: Students v/i ) t decide whether to become rnvolved in an inter- 
national activity relevant to tliem and analyze the ro^e of 
interests, values and information in that decision. 



6 a ckg rou n d I n f o _n.ia 1 1 on _f o r_ Jea^ch ejs; 

Mow people evaluate international activities and policies is influenced 
by their interests antl values as well as by information. People 
generally disapprove of things they believe will hurt them, that is, 
tilings v/hicli affect their interests negatively. They generally approve 
of things which affect their interests positively, that is, things v/hich 
appear to help then. For example^ in tlie last lesson, the Ohio v-jorkers 
resisted the takeover attenpt because they v/ere afratd it-would lead to 
a loss of their jobs. A stereotype led to an assumption that their 
interests \^ould be hurt. The French company night have avoided much 
trouble if they had intrsndd, and announced plans» to modernize and 
perhaps exponj employment at the Ohio plant. 

Uliile interests are clearly rrslevant, many International activities <nay ^ 
not apf^ear to cJirnctly affect the ->eople who ara concerned about then, 
For exomplci, nTiany people Jonatn tir^e and monoy to tlie international 
relief and developnent work of the churches and international agencies. 
Their short-run interests are hardly involved* In situations like this, 
the dttltudes people have are often influenced by tiielr values. Values 
are the ideals people hold, or the criteria they use to judge between 
what is good (and 'Valuable') and ivhat is bad (or 'Valueless'')- While 
people who help international aid efforts receive rewards Ceg, gratifi- 
cation), their efforts undoubtedly also reflect personal values. 

In this lesson, students are asked to apply information^ values and in- 
sight into how their interests are affected In making an international 
decision which v/i 1 1 be immediately relevant to many of them. They are 
asked to decide whether to participate in the Tri ck-or-Treat for UMICEF. 
They subsequently analyze the role of interests, values and information 
in making their decisions as an example of how these factors enter into 
international decision-making generally. 

Materijijs: Jland-out on UlllCEF (United Nations International Children's 
Emergency Fund), and hand-out on alternative aid and relief 
organizations tn mid^Oiiio, 
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OPCIll'ir. THE LESSO:i 

step I; Bring an crnpty soda can to class. Tell students you are 

collectin;) noncy for an international charity. Kov/ :.iucS are 
t!iey willinc] to give? You nU^ht add sorie dram^ Sy circula- 
ting throuq!t the class, can in lianc*. f^s tlicy ar<r reaching 
for tlieir pennies, stop than. *'hat sho-jlc^ triey be asking 
before they deciJe whether to donnte? cfiidourage them to as!^ 
what the charity is and what it does. If possible, tease 
out some form of the three questions^ in r>tep 2- 

Discuss hov/ 1 nfo r na tion might influence a decision lif^e this. 
Introduce tlie concept of I n^terests . Ara the interests of 
students nffcctn't by their decision? Oogs their decision^ 
fimlly, say anything atout their values? *''iat are values? 



Step 2: Ask the class to discuss and then roach a decision (through 
a r.iajority vote) about whether to participate as a class in 
the next Trick-or-Treat for UilCEF. Jote that the decision 
involves three cons idcrat i ons > all of which should be 
df scuss(%d^ 



1. SiiouIJ the grown hcin an international! aid organization 
like trifCEF? (What does lillCHF Vio, does it need help, 
and should people like us he involved in it?) 

2- Should the group help UNICCF, or would another group 
be Setter? O^hat alternatives arc available and which 
one is doing the best to meet the need?) 
Should the class help UJICEF in this way (that is by 
participating in the Trirk-or-Treat program) or v«)uld 
another activity be bet,c*r? (v/hat alternatives are there 
and v/hich one will accomnlrsh the goal v/ith the least 
cost in time and effort on the part of the students?) 



You may want to circulate or project the attached information 
about UNICCF and other local aid orograms. 

Step 3' When the class has made its decision, have each student v;ri te 
a short analysis of the group's decision- It should answer 
the foliating questions: 

I- floiv did your interests and values .iffcct your decision? 
2, Ma*j did the information about UMICCF and other programs 
.effect your decision? 
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CONCLUDING THE LESSON 



Step 4: Discuss the role of interests, values and information with 
ttie class. You might do this for each of the component 
decisions in Step 2. For example, information was needed 
to Identify that a probiem existed in question I *^ But the 
values of the students were probably most relevant ]n 
actual ly making the decision, that is, in deciding whether 
to get inx^Jved in^the activity or not. Information and 
possibly-Values were probably most Important In making the 
decision required in question 2. Interests are clearly 
involved 'in question 3* hov/ever. There may have been easier 
ways to help UNiCTF than Trick-or-Treat- 

You might also discuss how Information and values influence 
whether we choose to emphasize aid to local people or people 
elsewhere. V/hy do v/e usually assume that we have a greater 
responsibility to help hungry people In Cotunfibus or Ohio or 
the United States than we nave to lielp people in Latin Amer- 
ica, Africa or Asia? Do wo really have a greater responsi* 
bility just because we hapDen to live in the same city, state 
or, country? 



Resource Persons t 

^Instead of reading the information on UHICEF the class and 
teacher might prefer a resource person to speak on UNlCEF 
and Its activities. Some of the students or class might even 
want to visit the UlllCTF center on IJorth High Street* (Call 
461-0632 two weeks In advance*) 

-A class that h;is becone very interested in UMCEF might wish 
to hear a resource Person from the local United Ilatioos 
Association. The resource person could talk about other U'A 
aqc^ncles and t!ieir goals. The students then might \/ish to 
describe tliis project and its results. (Call ^6H3632 two 
weeks in advance.) ^ 

English and Language Artsr 

-Have the students assunc that they Save vjon 5500 In 3 local 
contest- \^tcr o snail grouo brninstornino session, lova 
then write ^l p^ra()r«>p!i tolling liou and v/hy t'lcy wouKi 3jien;^ 
titeir ncv/-^ounJ ;/;^jlt^* 

-Clip oi;i*it to ten calorfiit pictiiT'^s of i tens (products, trc^Vf^l 
ar's, hones, clijrc*ies, schools, finiily Qot'ierings, luxuries, 
Cite*) fro'i na^iinir.cs. '!ount the picture on o pieces of jjosf^r 
board* ilavft eich student rank the ijicturcs according to the . 
appeal that each itcro holds* Then, in sm£*ll gro-jps, have the 
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students 'Jiscxjss mJ defend tlieir r.i;ikinfjS. f^oint out any 
i teib of Inportance wSiich involve forei^n-producetl ^oods or 
forclqn connections. 

-f^ove students rote ntoy a sittiation Involvinn :>articIpation 
in the UinCCF campaign or any other cji;^ri table drive. Assign 
the roles ^.it least one day ahoac! of tine so that each 
participant v/i 11 have time to plan his or h<*r dialogue. 
Consider using situations such as a student uants to partici- 
pate, hut the oarent sees no value in doling sOf or ti neighbor 
who has been asked to contribute refuses to do so and deriands 
that tUe student qive some reasons as' to v/hy the drive is 
worthvjhi le. 

"Have students write a short narr^itive v/hich Involves a situa- 
tion In their cyjin lives when tliey received or offered hfilo 
to another Person. After students have corrected and oroof- 
read their stories, consider pubHshinq the narratives on trie 
bull£^tin board or in a dittoed booklet. 

-After watching a film which involves a character's learninrj 
compassion for anotrier oerson less fortunate than hin or her^ 
self— eq# *'The Shopoinq Ba<i Lady"— have the students discuss 
in small grouos how the cfiaracter dianqed as the story 
developed. Then, in a short essay, 'laye the students discuss 
the differences in the charactt^r's Personality and attitudes 
from the beqinnina of the^ story to the end. 
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How UNlCtlF works 

"f.'NICHF'is pnrl of tde United Natlntis proper 
bwl it jins 9 sonii autonomous siatus^ wilh its 
own ^>ovprning body and Sficrelariat. A Ihifly- 
nation Rxeculive Uoard gov.erns UNICEF. 

■The [iay-1o;day operalion of UNICEF is tiie 
responsibility of- an Executive Direclor and a 
staff of over 90Q persons reprcsrtiting 7r» nation-, 
alities quarter are located at United Na* 
Tions Headquarters in N(?\v York and tiiree 
quarters in 35 field offices around liic worId> 

^ThQ assisted Government is required to place 
a hi^U prjorily on eat^i) UNICEF-afded project 
and bears tiie 'major responsibility for ptovid* 
ing local expenditures for staff, buildings^ 
equipment and variojJS services and facilities 



required to carry out ihe pro 



ect> These ex- 



penditures are known as "inatchU^g"> In recent 
years* assisted Governments have spent an 
average of $2.50 for every dollar allocated by 
UNICEF. 



Halloween is pumpkins, witcbeSi scarecrows, and 
UNlCEF Adayof funforouryoungslers>,>anda 
better future for children in the developing 
countries. 

Every yeai , Trick or Treaters send in over 
$3,000,000 to UNICEF. fn recognition of these 
efforts, the President of the United States has 
proclaimed e\*ery October31st 
National UNICEF Day, 

What does the money buy? UNICEF distributes 
supplies and equipment directly to millions of 
children* Food Vaccines rmmunrzing ciiildren 
againf^t disease, Sodp> Vitamin plll'j. Seeds for 
school gardens, Glob'^s, woodworking tools, and 
science equipment* Upon request of a government, 
UNlCEF helps developing countries help their own 
<ihiidren, by giving long-range aid that will reach 
tomorrov/5 child>^en as well as today's, Aidad 
countritss contribute $3>50 in labor, building 
mtileriais, ar^ 'Oral resources lorev?ry$1>00 
spent by UNlCtF for supplies and equipment. 

You can hcjp 



h/^ilfions of adults, young people, and 
children who organize UNICEF Haltowecu 
programs make ft possible for UNICEF to continue 
and to develop mi^ny of its operations around 
tlie world> 

Your sponsorship of our Halloween program can 
help to change tha faca of tha world. 



Now Pirociions for UNICEF 

^ To redlly iindnnsland 
>whatUN}CrF is all 
about, ont^ must look 
i more deeply into the 
lessons lec^ned from 
over 20 years of work- 
ing in Ihu field —les- 
ions which have 
hetpod to f^Iiapn 
UNMCEFs r Jlicies, 
broaden itsfjcldsof 
at;tivilies and inspirn 
many of its ipew 
direfctiohs, Thc^eare 
some of the important 
concepts that have 
emef^d;, 

—The problems of 
children, such as mal- 
. . nutrition, disease or 
lack of education, are 
inextricably linked 
with the toot problems 
of poverty an.-l imdeir- 
developmynl; t!tey 
must be attacked as 
oiw ovcnili probh^m. 
not as iiejjarate ones. 
^— ^f-'orms oi aid such 
as milk or medif,ine — 
valuable and immani- 
tacian thotigh they are 
— cannot bring prrma^ 
nent benrfit^ to chiN 
dren> Thn only way to 
instire a bctterr longei- 
lar>ting quality of life is 
for the clevfilopiiig 
countries to build up 
their own pfsniianttnl ^i 
hr*iUh. nutritif>ii edu- 
cation and social wpI* 
fare :v?r\*ii:f^s. 

ChildrtJii do not 
live in a vacuunL Their 
lives arr drptnident on 
oliiorpoopic and either 
laetor**!, Tfj iichicvc 
any effective refult^, 
ttfforts must ho 
directed to improving 
conditions within the 
family> the community, 
% the country as a whole. 
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To nuint tho ixpods 
of cliiMren in develop- 
ing countries and to 
insurn their ht^lthy 
. physical, intellectual 
and emotion^il growth 
involves a hrood spec- 
trum of activities. That 

iswhyUKlCEE- aidto 
the devoloping coun- 
Irips IS (limed iit many 
targets; 

building perma- 
nent h(;o1th services; 

' through noUv.ork'i of 
ninturn:jl anrl child 
hcnllh centfirs. ini- 
muni/.ation agninst 
th(^ ni£i|or diseases of 
thilcJhoad, improving 
ciu'ironmonl;il sanita- 
tion aiTct nnfjoiiraging 
health education 
activitifjs- 

i mproving the 

^^nutritinn of children 
and of expectant and 
nursing women: 
through applit?d nutri- 
tion projects wiiich 
encour;jj^(i ruraHami- 
lits to makfe bettor use 
of available food re- 
sources, through the 
development of new 
protein-rich foods and 
through milk conser- 
vation schemes which 
sumidntt^ local produc- 
tion safe milk- 

strengthening 

familyand child 
welfare: through de- 
veloping national 
sotjal services wtiich 
help to preservJE; family 
life and encourage the 
healthy i^rowth of the 
personalitie^i cnpaci- 
ties.'and social habits 



of children and youth, 
and through educating 
and training young 
women to improve 
their methods of child- 
rearing and home- 
making and loplay a 
constructive pari in 
community life, 

—raising educa- 
tional standards and 
making education 
more rcaUstJcJn view 
of actual life prospects 
in the developing 
countries: through 
curriculum reform, 
better preparation of 
teachers and the intro- 
duction of pre V oca- 
tionahraining linked 
to existing employ- 
ment opportunities. 



—training urgently 
needed workers— pri- 
marily ut auxiliary ' 
levels — in nil fields 
of activities in which 
UNICRF is engaged. 

' providing relief 
and rehabilitation 
assistance when nat- 
ural or man-made dis- 
asters threaten the 
well-being of children^ 
through prompt emer- 
gftn<-y uid offered dur- 
ing the first initial 
crisis, followed by 
long-range rehabilita- 
tion aid to help build 
better, more extensive, 
permanent services for 
children. 



How 

UNICEF is finnncod 

■UNICEF is financed by voluntary contributions 
from Governments in both the industrialized 
and the developing regions of the world, ^x\d 
from organizations and individuals. 

■Over 70 percent of UNICErs income comes 
from Governments— regular annual contribu- 
tions are made to UNlGEF by over 138 Govern- 
ments. 

■Income from other sources comes mainly from 
fund-raising campaifjns in some countries, from 
donations ^f individuals £ind from the .sale of 
UNICEF greeting cards and calendars. UNICEF 
National Committees in 30 countries and many 

*^ non-governmental organizations play leading 
roles in these activities. 



Other Ways to Help UNICEF 

■ Halloween candy sale at school 

■ Horror movie benefit at loc^l theater 
u Halloween dance 

■ Rddiothon on college campus 

■ Touch football game between faculty and 
students 

■ Recycling cans and hottles for UNICEF 

■ Sell UNICEF Smile Buttons 

■ Sell '*Spook*' Insurance for soaped windows, etc. 
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What kind of aid 
does UNICEF provide? 

A large part of UN[CEF aid takes the forr. of equip- 
mcni and supplies. Depending; upon the frcjert^ 
UNICEF may provide such items as: 
■■equipment, drugs, and dietary supplementb ;ot ir^u 
ternal and child heallh services; 

■■motor vehicles, bicycles and maintenance equip- 
ment; 

■■audio-visual teaching aids; 

■■equipment and paper for the local production of 

textbooks^ health and nutrition education ma* 

terinls: ^ 

■■plays material;* for day-care centers; 
■■vaccines ;md equipnent to produce vaccines; 
'■well-digging rij;Sf piping and pumps for clean 

water supply? 
■■garden tools and pouUry-raisl.tg equ pment: 
■■hand tools ai*u workshop equipment for pre- 

vocationtil training; 
■■milk processing and weaning food pmduction 

equipment. 

■■emergency aid items such as blankets, medical 
equipment and materials for shelter and water- 
purificatian. 

In recent years, other types of aid have become in- 
creasingly important^ particularly training stipends, 
financing for teaching Btaff,^ aid for planning and 
program development* engineering and technical ser* 
vices for food conservation, and advice on transport 
maintenance. 



(^lo-opnralion with 
othqr United NaiifM>s Agencies 

A system of co-operative relytion is in effect 
between lINtCEF and various agt^ucies within the 
United Nations family. On health and nutrition 
projects. UNICEl' works with the World Health 
Organization (WHO) ami the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization [FAO); on education and voca- 
tional training projects, with the United Nations 
Educational^ Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNrvSCO) and with the International Labor Or- 
ganization (ILO); on social welfare projects, with 
the United Nations Department of Economic and 
Social Affairs, Close working relationshipa also 
exist bfitween UNICBF and the United Nations 
Development Program, the United Nations Fund 
for Population Activities and the World Bank, 
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A TIME OF CRISIS 

The wt^rij has ch^m^cd miirkcdlv sirce the enci 
of World War II wlicn CARC was oorn. The plight 
of nulliuns of dcspLTaic jiid hungry Europeans living 
in rubblk: .iml rum has given wuy to prosperity and 
stability, 

Bm \^hcrc docs CARE stund today after more than 
a qiKirtcr century uf service' to mankind? What i? it 
doing IN an era in whtch population is inercasing at a 
faster rati' fhati food supply? How relevant is CARE 
to a time wh^n men move in spaee with ease and 
devL'luprd natuwis cn|oy increasing prosperity? 

These are rot idle questions, and this brochure 
answers thtni CARB never was more relevant thari 
it is todav All that has happened sinee Worlu War II 
has prepar^^i CAKE for the job that increasingly 
eommnnds priority m its resources and planning — 
the job of pfovcntirt^ untolJ millions from dying from 
what C, I* Snow, thv British scholar, terms an immi- 
nent "sea of famine," 

Some 500 million men. women and children have 
bccfi fed for vars/ng periods of time by CARE sinee 
its fuuadint! [j'e'in 1^)45^ CARE no longer opcraies 
in c.^uriJfKsdcvjsrnted by World War 11, but miUion& 
of lives v^cre saved as a result of food distributed by 
CARE ,iuring the years of reconstruction. 

Vet today Jonc lines of needy human beings con- 
tinue to strcrch across the continents. Malnourished 
and crushed by years of abject poverty, they arc 
without suffiCECni f<Tod or hope. Their very numbers 
constitute a crisis for in^KJern man. 

Today there arc over 300 ^ million children who, 
for lack of protcm and calories, suffer grossly fi'- 
tarded growth, and for many of these mental devel- 
opment, learning and behavior may be impaired* 
Their iDi/hons of parents are in little better shape. 
This vast mass of deprived humanity may well carry 
in it the seeds of future wars. 

CARE suoplics some million persons with food 
each day. luit it is increasingly evident that more 
miKt be done than to keep impoverished mem women 
itiid children :\A\'C. 

To l?e fully efTcetive. nia.ss feeding programs must 
be acconif^amcd by provision of the tnstniments for 
seif-Mtff\daicy and huh'fx'ndence — agricultural tools 
and equrpfnent. improved seeds and fertilizers with 
which people may gro v fi>od tor themselves; schools 
and needed supplies tor education that later will help 
inereasc local tcoiiomie activity; medical aid that 
lessens the incidence of disease; potable water sys- 
tems to fi^ht waterbornt diseases which, with malnu- 
tritioiu ;irc ina}or fillers of the young; tools and 
knova hou lo ht lp the unskilled to work to support 
their i \^yuUc<. I hr h^i is lone, 



To people gripped bs povcrt>, ill health, and 
ignorance for generations, CARE today offers the 
po,sstbilit> that through cooperati'-'C endeavor these 
conditions ean be ch.*ng^7d Increasingly, it is origi- 
nating and expanding programs that will both heighten 
the c'^cctivenesi of its fcedmg programs and lessen 
the need for tliem. Each year sees a growing list of 
partnerships between CARE and the governments of 
underdeveloped countries — ai^wtnents in which 
ihe^e ^governments pledge dictnselye\ to make com- 
mitments of finartctaL mateual and hutiian reK*nvxc^ 
to joint CARE-hoxt govertunent imygratm in theit 
count ries^ 

The meaninu and imponance of CARE opcratioiis 
have deepened with the yeiirs Their dimcnsiorss, and 
the expanded contents of the famed CARE "pack- 
age.'' are set forth in the f(?Mowjng psges 



n 

HOW CARE OPERATES 

As this is written, CARE operates \n the following 
countries and areas; 

Afghanistan. Bangladesh. British Honduras, Cey- 
lon, Chile, Colombia. Costa Riea. Dominican Re- 
publiCt Ecuador, Gaza. Grecee. Guatciiiala. Haiti, 
Honduras, Hong Kong. India. Indonesia, Israel, 
Jordan, Kenya. Lesotho.^ Liberia, Maeau. Maldtve 
Islands. Nicaragua. Nigeria. Pakistan* Panama. Peru, 
Philippines. Sierra Leone. South Korea. South Viet- 
nam, Tunisia, Turkey und Uganda. 

MEDICO, a service of CARE, has ' treat and 
teach'' programs in Africa. Asia and Latin America, 

Feeding Programs 

The basis of CARE operations h food. The sup- 
plies used in daily nia^ive feeding around ihn world 
come from donations from the U.S. Government 
under its Food For Peace program: food ^iven bv 
other countries; food given by processors and manu- 
facturers; food provided by local communities; pur- 
chases using funds provided by generous American 
and Canadian cititens. 
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In short, the hi^sic objcctivcr of CARE food pro- 
grams in developing countries are: 

(a) 10 improve the health and nutntion of the 
most vulnerable sectors of the population — 
children and pregnant and nursing mothers. 

(b) to serve a^ an educational tool to encouiage 
the production and consumption of foods of 
high nutritional valt^e, particularly proteins 
and protective foods. 

(c) to stimulaie the overall increase of food pro- 
^tluction so that the countries aided can carry 
on food and nutrition programs with their 
own resources, 

tt) promote the development of community 
participation, org,inization, and leadership, 
and the strengthening of institutions con- 
cerned with cncouragmg and continuinc 
self-help, . ^ 

, I 

Seif'Help ProgramM 

CARE feeds hungry people^ and always will. And, 
as in the past, it alwnys w^l stand, ready to meet 
emergency needs arising from natural disasters or 
wars. Yet the reality of our time is ihat no nation — 
not even one as wealthy as our own — can feed 
growing numbers of people endlessly. CARE must 
feet! then* when they have Ijttle or nothing. But 
always the goal must be to add those things that will 
make them indepcndc:^t of such aid Using its feeding 
programs as a base. CARH is increasingly adding a 
w'de variety of tools and knowledge to expand the 
investment made in the food itself. 

'Fhe need for intcgratet! programs is urgent. With 
popuUition growing faster than food supplies in coun- 
try after country, the distance ^eparating^ man from 
widespread famine has shrunk and shrunk again. 
How much food and how many people are key 
factors. 

Care is keenly aware of the dangers of rapidly 
exparciing world population and constantly seeks to 
take part in family planmng programs whenever for- 
eign govemnierts request such assistance. Interest in 
reducing the rate of population growth is increasing 

in many countries, and CARE responds. 
I 

CAREs aim is to help the impoverished help 
themselves, and its contriliutions arc fully effective 
when they underphd rather th,in completely support 
a project. When those in need make a definitive 
contribution to the solution of \\ proWemt they are in 
a stronger position to make additional improvements 
in their surroundings. They acquire capacity to plan 
and **do'* for themselves. 

V 



In recent years, CARE has entered upon a steadily 
increasing number of agreements with foreign gov- 
ernments for self-help assistance, Tne basis for such 
"partnership" agreements is simple — if each of the 
parties makes the contribution within his power, the 
result can be new and flourishing Ufe to towns and 
villages. 



MEDICO Programs 

More than half of the world's population lacks 
even the most rudimentary medical care, and milliotvs 
of persons live and dif without ever having seen a 
physician. In country after country the need for 
medical care is far outstripping available facilities 
because of rising costs and birth rates. The training 
of local -medical personnel in modem medical tech- 
niques thus assumes unprecedented importance. 

The services furnished by MEDICO complement 
CARE feeding and Sclf-Help programs. Food-tools- 
health are essential elements in the struggle for simple 
self-sufficiency. 

MEDICO plays a vital role in such integrated aid. 
It heals the sick today and promotes better health for 
coming generations by teach- 
ing modern medical practice 
to local pnysicians, nurses 
and paramedical personnel. 
Participating governments 
contribute a share of the total 
cost of maintaining person- 
nel, providing necessary 
equipment and administering 
■ the programs. Records indi- 
cate that MEDlCOt working with local counterparts* 
treats over half a million persons a year. When local 
professionals are competent to carry on their own 
programs, MEDICO staff members move on to 
other countries. 
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Coiombia — An Example of 
Integrated CARE Programs 

care's policy of integrated programming 
is in effect around (he world-in Ceylon* Chile. 
Costa Rica» Guatemaia» Hondurast India, 
Kenya, the Philippines. Tunisia and other coun- 
tries. Such programming uses food os a base 
jor other programs that ultimately will have (he 
effect oj making communities more selj-su^- 
cient and independent oj CARE aid. 

CARE operations in Colombia, for example, 
encompassed the following in a recent year: 
Feeding and Nutrition^ 
Nearly one million children of school and 
pre-school age were receiving food and nutri- 
tional supplements. 
Agricultural Development and 
Food Production: 
Projects in ogrtcultural development — cattle 
dips, land settlement and i^chool gardens. 
Community Improvement /Development: 
Construction of nutrition/child feeding cen- 
ters, rural health centers, roads and bridges, 
community centers and schools and installa- 
tion of jurat clcctrifiration and sanitation 
system^9were among the activities carried 
out under Food-for-Work Projects. Among 
the recipients of the food were 87,863 com- 
munity volunteer workers who provided 
6.914,856 man-hours of labor to carry out 
community projects valued at over $3,000,- 
000. The communities assisted provide! 
labor and materials worth over SL'^OO.OOO. 
The workers and their families — over 500,- 
000 persons— received more than 9,000*000 
pounds of food. 
Edtication: 

Support for the construction of 25 new 
school rooms and more than 5*000 desks for 
students. Literacy programs, physical educa- 
tion, school equipment and supplies. Equip- 
ment for two vocational training cenic;*:. 
Health and Sonitation: 
Health education. Construction of 75 nutri- 
tion/child feeding centers. Construction of 
potahlc water systems for 33 communities. 



Ill 

WHO SUPPORTS CARE? 




For more thati a quarter 
century, CARE has been the 
trustee of the manifest gener- 
osity of the peoples of the 
United States and Canada. 
Additional support has from 
time to time come from the 
citizens of other countries. 



Some 41 million private 
citizens have made direcrcash 
donations to CARE over the years. Many cjfEs-in- 
kind have come from industrial and commercial 
enterprises. A wide variety of national organizations 
raise money for CARE — women's clubs, incn^s 
dubs, school and college groups and other organiza- 
tions. Financial support from foundations always has 
been welcomed . 

A wide variety of publications provide space for 
Care advertisements without charge. Television and 
radio stations also donate large amounts of nir-timc 
for announcements in behalf of CARE. 

How such funds and commodities are used is a 
matter of constant and intense study. CARE uses the 
resources made available to it with great care and 
constantly seeks greater values from them. 

CARE'S emphasis on cost control, and the material 
supplies given it, enabled the organization in recent 
years to deliver eight dollars worth of aid for every 
cash dollar contributed. 
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Hunger b a two year old pulVmg at his mother's skirt and pleading 
over 3nd over, "Milk, mommy.*' 

Hunger is a kindergarten child fainting at her desk because she lias had 
nothing to eat for two days. 

Hunger is a fourth-grade boy e^igcriy eating his free school lunch 
because he knows it is the only food he will have all day. 

Hunger is a teenager wandering home after school with an empty 
stomach and ^ heavy heart while other kids are stopping at the corner 
restaurant for hamburgers and cokes. 

Hunger is a desperate mother going from church to church trying to 
fmd food (or her three children who are due home from school and 
have had nothing to eat all day. 

Hunger Is an elderly couple surviving from day to day on a little dry 
cereal. 

Hunger Is the simple fact of never knowing for certain how Vt^i will 
get your next meal. 



This IS hunger In Columbus, Ohio 

th« 'All-American City' 

V 
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There are many m our community, individuals and organizations, who 
are genuinely concerned with the problem of hunger. In January of 
1970, Hunger Task t=orce was formed in a deliberate effort to pull 
together all of those who share this concern to make an organized 
attempt at finding some realistic solutions to the problem. 

Hunger Task Force focuses on the problem of Hunger m Columbus and 
Franklin County. 

From the very beginning, the members of Hunger Task Force 3<ireed 
that handing out food on an emergency basis could not be considered 
a satisfactory solution. At best, it Is only a temporary, stop g3t> kind 
of help.. At worst, it is serving to camouflage the severity of th;s 
community problem. 

The stated purpose of Hunger Task Force: 

^To raise the level of community awareness in relation to the 
problems of hunger and to involve individuals and groups in a collective 
effort to accomplish institutional changes which will result in realistic 
solutions to theso Problems/ 

The Task Force is guided by a Steering Committee and fs divided into 
five working units focusing on specials Projects. 

1. Community Education — seeking all po<;sible means of irKrtasing 
community awareness and understarxfing. 

2. Legislative Action — keeping iti close touch with legislative 
actirjn which eflects hungry people and strategizing around the 
most successful ways to influence future action. 

3. Outreach ^ ;taemptlng to establi£;h channels of communication 
with groups of people who are hungry and involving the poor 
in the work of Hunger Task Force as one avenue for affectrng 
change. 

4. Food Programs - attempting to achieve most effective usage 
and maximum participation in the existing federal programs ^ 
food stamps and free school lunch. 

5. Nutrition ~ pulling together statistical information Available / 
from hunger and nutrition ttudles and stimulating new research ^ 
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CROP; Church World Services 
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WHAT IS CROP? 

At the end of World War IK many Christians wanted to share Ajnenca's abundance 
with European war victims* To act as a vehicle for relief services* 17 
Protestant denominations fom^d Church World Service in 1946. CROP grew out of 
this organization in August, 1947. Originally known as the Christian Rural 
Overseas Program^ CROP*s first purpose was to gather wheat and other crops from ^ 
American farms for shipnwnt to Europe. 

Over the years, CROP Increased its urban appeals while remaining in contact vnth 
its rural constituents. Fonnal authorization for urban campaigns came in 1966, 
when the National CROP Committee changed the official narr^ to CROP (no longer 
an acronym), the Coiununity Hunger Appeal of Church World Service. Also in the 
1960's, CROP took over the additional task of administering the CWS Clothing 
'Appeal, encouraging churches to obtain items for overseas and domestic use. 

Member denominations, some 30 in all* continue to provide basic support for CWS. 
CROP is supplemental to this. Although church-related, CROP appeals to the 
greater community. House-to-house canvasses* coiniiunity walks, fasts and 
marathons are examples of CROP'S fund-raising activities. 

CROP has moved from primarily providing resourc:*s for emergency relief to 
supporting long-range self-help and development work of CWS. CROP funds are 
distributed in eight program categories: 

Appropriate Te chnology — Farm equipment for pecple in Bolivia. . .and Honduras..*: 
treadle sewing machines for women in Haiti. . .ecuipment for a dairy cooperati/e 
\(K Uruguay. 

Development Education — Community development centers in Costa Rica to train 
people in health and nutrition. ..training peopU in pond construction and well 
drilling in the Oorfinican Republic. ..an agricultural education program in 
Ecuador. . .and one in Turkey. 

Emergencies , Foreign and Domestic — Help for eirthquake victims in Guatemala... 

for cyclone victims in India. ..and Kozambique^^.and for hurricane victims in Mabama, 

Florida and Mississippi. 

Family Life a nd Population A program giving ijutritionat supplements to metiers 
and children in Malawi » while teaching them about nutrition, hygiene, gardeni ig 
and fopd preparation. . .a bus to help a health and medical assistance Program -each 
Out to' mothers and children in Brazil. 

Food Soybeans for wages in a food-for-work program in Korea... more food to make 
yp a drought -caused shortage in Niger... rice for hungry people in Vietnam. 

Refugees Aid for people in Nicaragua. . .for Palestinian refugees in the Middle 
East.. .and Vietnamese refugees in Malaysia .. .shel ter and tools to helP refugees 
start over in Sri Lanka .. .trucks to distribute supplies to African refugees in 
Sudan. 

Segd_s Corn* beut* cabbage^ squashy potato and other vegetable seeds for 
Sioux people in South Dakota. . .seedl ings for a forestation prnject in Peru. 
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WHAT 15 CROP? continued... 

Technical Cons uUants M';i^^ts for peoplv m Bol ivia . . .and for a land-clearing 
project inTndia.. .technical assistance for an agricultural education program 
In Tanzania. 

Approximately 80 cents of every dollar goes directly to help hungry people. 

The Only sure way to end world hunger is to provide self-development opportunities 
for people* Major emphasis has been placed on self-help, agricultural development 
and appropriate technology projects in an attempt to get aj the root causes cf 
the food problem. 

CROP funds are used to help fund new programs, as well as to provide extra support 
for ongoing activities. Although most CROP funds are used by Church World Serviced 
each year several other agencies receive funds from CROP when donors designate then 
The Mennonite Central Coirjnittee, Lutheran Ivorld Relief, Catholk Relief Services, 
the Morld Relief Comission of the National Association of Evangelicals and the 
American Priends Service Comittee are among these organizations. 

CROP provides an outlet for action. Concerned individuals and whole communities 

can bring life and new hope to some of the work's neediest people. Today, when 

more and more people are hungry, CROP depends 01 volunteers like you to involve 
your neighbors to give help to hungry people in other lands* 

Through CROP you can help others have a future with food.*, and njore. 
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Lesson ^isne: BUILDING FACTORIES ABROAD HOW RCLES WITHIN THE GROUP 

AFFECT OUR DECISIONS 



Duration: Four class periods. 



P urp ose: To show students how the Interests^ values and priorities 
of people who share the same goal can differ because of 
their organizational and community roles. 



PiUiLctJiLe- in a role-playing exercise^ students will decide where to 
locate a new factory for a local corporation* They will 
then analyze differences among the role groups and the 
reasons for disagreements* 



Background Information fo r Teacher s; 

Even with the best of information^ people within a group may evaluate a 
particular International activity differently. In many cases their 
disagreement will reflect the differing viewpoints which come from their* 
roles vnthin the group* In some it may reflect differing roles within 
the wider community as weil- 

Within a group^ decisions can affect people differently. In other words 
the "interests*' of people in different roles may be affected differently* 
For example^ if a business firm decides to build a factory In another 
country, some people nay have to move to that country. Others ^ such as 
blue col lar workers ^ may believe their very Jobs are threatened. 

People in different roles can also see an Issue from differing perspectives 
because their resoons ibi I i ties create differing priorities- For example, 
the head of the marketing division will be most interested ia the cost of 
selling the product- The head of the production division will be most 
interested In the cost of producing the product. 

Roles of people in the community can also affect the way people in a group 
evaluate a decision. For example^ a businessperson may share the basic 
goals of his firm. But he may not want to locate a new factory In South 
Africa because of his religious beliefs or racial loyalties. Two executives 
mgy feel differently abrut working in another country because of the impact 
tr.f-y believe i t wl 1 1 have on thel r fami I ies* 

If an f ndi-vidual ' s role within the group bring: her or him into frequent 
contact with the community^ his perspective may also be different* For 
example^ the head of public relations or a firm's chief contract negotiator 
v*\\ \ evaluate a decision to locate abroad in part on the basis of reactions 
in the community and the union* If the community or union are highly 
opposed to the decision^ these people will be more sensitive to it. After 
all^ they must deal with the community and the union in the future* They 
must defend the decision to these other groups* 
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This lesson shows students how the perspectives of different people 
within a firm can differ depending on their roles. The simulation 
focuses on a cJecfsion most firms handle as logi-calJy. as passible- -where 
to locote a new plant. It thus reinforces the point that even wten ^ 
great deal of information is available^ and when goals are clear, there 
will be much room for disagreements The lesson may also stimulate the 
interest of some students in multinational corporations and issues 
surrounding South Africa and Taiwan. 

|4a^terJ_a25j Simulation Briefing Sheet. One copy of the fact sheet 

^'Comparisons of the Three Potential Factory Sites/' and an 
appropriate ^*Briefing Memo" for each of the four role groups. 
Optional copies of the blank ^*Outltne Fact Sheet.** 



Strategjes : 

0PENIM(5 THE LESSON 

Step I; V/e have heen lookinq at v/iiy peopl^i who share the same goals 
might disagree about international activities or decisions. 

Scive looked at images or information, interests, vaiues^ 
All these things come together to some extent when you look 
at the jobs^ or v^hat some people call roles, that a person 
plays v/ithin an organization* For example^ some of you may 
want to take part ]n a study abroad program in the future* 
One ot the real problems in these programs Is deciding who 
will pay the hill* There are different possibilities. The 
school board could oay, using tax money* The parents could 
pay. Or the students themselves could be expected to pay. 

^LJt the three groups on the board and ask students which 
option they think each of the groups would select and why. 
Stress that alt three groups have the same goal* They all 
want to see students taking part in study abroad programs. 

It is like this with governments as well. The Army, the llavy, 
and the Air Force all have a common goal^-^to defend t!ie 
country. But If you have $100,000 to spend on defense, tney 
won't agree how to spend it* 

(Repeat the same exercise above including three options as 
well — tanks, an aircraft carrier^ and a squadron of planes. 
Discuss why the three branches of the service will disagree. 
They have differing images of what is useful and what is 
needed^ They have different Interests. These things result 
from their jobs or roles. They have different backgrounds^ 
different expertise, different information.- 

DEVELOPING THE LESSON 

Step 2: Introduce the simulation* One of the more basic decisions a 

multinational corporation faces> and one of the most important. 
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*(5 where to locate its factories, A number of considerations 
enter into this decision. Exhaustive research wi I ) be done 
on possible sites. Even after this, people within a corpora- 
tion are likely to disagree about the "best" location. And 
many people are likely to have some influence over the final 
deci sfon , 

Divide the class Into four groups. Each group wi)I represent 
a di fferent role cjroup: 



P^ead the flimulatton Situation (or introduce the simulation in 
your 9wn words). Hand out a copy of the fact sheet "^Compari- , 
sons of the Three Poteitia) Factory Sites" and a copy of the 
appropriate briefing r^emo to each group. 

Opt ion : Instead of giving students the information contained 
on the fact sheet, have them gather their own Information 
about the three sites fron library sources. They should use 
the Outllnei Fact Sheet to guide their research. Yearbooks 
from the State of Ohio, the Republic of China and the Repub- 
lic of South Africa, along with encyclopedia sources can supply 
most of the Information^ This research mlgh"t be done on an 
individual basis or on a team basis. Students should be 
warned though that it may sometimes be Impossible to get In- 
formation which Is easy to compare across cities. 

After gathering or reading the Information and the Briefing ^ 
memosj the groups should discuss where the corporation should 
locate the new factory— Co lumbus , Ohio; Kaoshiung, Taiwan; or 
Durban, South Africa, 

Disassemble the groups and have each student write a one page 
position paper argulny which location would be best, which 
^ould be second best and why. 

Reassemble the groups when the position papers are completed 
and have each group share their assignments. These papers and the 
ideas shared here will be used by members of the group In the next 
step, 

Redivide the class into groups such that at least one person 
from each of the original groups Is Included in each of the 
new groups. Have each team within the group present Its 
position and arguments, Ttien allow sufficient time for tlie ' 
groups to discuss the issue. The class can be reassembled 
when students have had time to hear and confront the different 
perspectives and arguments of the other teams. It Is not 
necessary to allow time for the groups to come to any kind of 
consensus , ^ 



Group I 
Group 2 
Group 3 
Group k 



Production Division 
Marketing Division 
Public Affairs Department 
Labor Relations Department 
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COfJCLUDtlJG THE LESSO'J 



Step 6: Discuss the simulation with the class. The discussion might 
focus on: 

i 

1- Decisions like this are based in part on economic and 
technical considerations* V/hat v^ere they (eg, wage rates 
and geographical access to niark^t}? V/as there disagree- 
ment alout the relative importance of these ^^facts*^ across 
the different groups? 

2- Ion-economic and non-technical factors also influence 
decisions like these* How did conditions within the three 
countries affect decisions? What group was lilcely^ to be 
most affected by these conditions and why? 

3^ Ti^l any of the groups explicitly consider the impact of 
its decisions cMi mid-Ohio? Why? *^ote that this is a firm 
based in mid-Ohio* What does it mean to be a ^'good 
corporate citizen?" Is there a confl ict between loyalty 
to the community and the interests of the flm? 



inSTRUCTIOMAL OPTIOIIS 

Resource Persons: 

-Request a resource person from a multinational corporation to 
describe their product (s) and discuss whei% the firm's plants 
are located* If possible, the resource person should discuss 
v/hat factors influenced the firm's decision to locate i-n each 
place. Students should have many questions already prepared* 
(call 461-0^32 t\^ weeks in advance*) 

English and Language Arts; 

-Have the students write a narrative telling abput a family 
move from one city to another or within the same city* tn 
their stories, they should tell about the reasons, advantages 
and disadvantages of moving to a new location. 

^Have the students survey ten adults who are not native to 
Columbus to discover when and why each moved to Columbus and 
in what ways each found the move profitable. Have the 
students discuss their findings In writing and "hare thers^^-f^ 
smal 1 groups. fe^ 

-Have students write a paragraph which discusses the advantages 
or disadvantages to the community of a forelgn-avned corpora- 
tTon establishing a plant in the area. 

-Af ter^ V i ewing a situation, either on film (no sound) or staged 
for this actlvi ty {no dialogue) , involvinn two or more persons 
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in some sort of action sequence, have each student write down 
■^exactly'* what he or she saw happening- Tflen# in a group 
discussion^ help students undcjrstand hcH and why their 
perceptions were different* 

'Have the students do research to malce a written and illus* 
trated report on a capital city of any country in the wor!d. 
One section should concentrate on t^* United States' involve- 
ment in that city* Other sectioijis could hi hlight tourist 
attractions, topography, government and economics* Have 
students bind their reports in an original cover for display. 
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SITUATION DESCRIPTION 



The Power-Systems Corporation of Dublin, Ohio, has recently announced 
plans to put a newly developed electrical generator into production. 
The generator is powered by a large windm i !! , al so to be manufactured 
and marketed by Power-Systems, Inc. The wind powered electrical gener- 
ator can produce enough electricity under normal wind conditions to 
provide power cheaply for most towns and even smaller cities. The 
machines are simple and inexpensive enough to be appropriate to less- 
developed countries as well, Power-Systems expects to develop a world- 
wide market for the generator within five years of its introduction. 

The corporation will produce the windmills-generators in t\^ existing 
factories. One, In Columbus, Ohio, vnll serve the North American 
market, A plant !n DrazM will serve the Latin American market. The 
corporation has been conductincr a study of possible locations for a 
third factory to serve projected markets in Europe, Asia and Africa, 
This plant will be primarily involved in assemblinq the final windmill 
and generator systems from parts supplied by other firms, 't Is hoped 
that these sub-contractors will be located in the same vtclnity, or 
at least the %me country as the nevj assembly plant. 

An initial report on possible locations has been completed. It has 
taken into'account major marketing and production factors- It has 
also considered the complex tax policies which affect our decision, 
^any possible sites* two remain as strong candidates'^-Kaoshiung, 
id(vjan, and Ourban, South Africa* The study also SL*ggests a third 
al ternative^'^the expansion of the existing plant In Columbus so that 
It Gould serve these additional market areas. 

The uoard of Directors has Instructed management team's from each of 
the corporation's major division*; and ^departments to consider the 
three alternative locations and report their recommendations- The 
Doard, of course, will make the final decision. 

Each of you has t>een assigned to an advisory team* It is your 
responsibility to analyze the Information you ha^^e been given (or will 
gather)* You will select two sites: (1) a preferred or best site* 
and (2) a secondary site. You will want to discuss the arguments be- 
hind your choices with team members because e^ch of you will be ex- 
pected to write a position paper defending your choices. You will 
receive briefing memos from the heads of your divisions or depart- 
ments which ntay be useful in yo<jr task. 
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Briefing Memo Labor Relations Dept. 




TUo Labor isolations Department 

TItc Site Advisory Conimittee 

Consi derations for a '\evi Factory Location 




As you consider your recommendations to the Board, you should keep 
these ^points in mind. 

AM tliree of the proposed sites are economically feasible. They have 
qood and bad points, but at) are basically acceptable. Yet, they are 
not all equally acceptable. 

^t will be best to leave the rigorous t^nalysis of production and mar- 
keting considerations to those groups. They are most expert in those 
areas, and t!ie Doard vifill consider their analysis of these factors 
more than ours in any event, ^ur role in the discussion will be 
prin^rily to make certain that the Board and others are av/are of the 
consequences of particular choices. 

It is lil;ely, although not certain, that the [production teamv/ilt 
recommend ^'.aoshlung because of its low labor costs. The marketing 
tean is most likely to recommend Durban because of its favorable 
location. It is possible, hoirever, that either group may identify 
Colunbus ,is an accentable second choice. V/e should do whaf. v;e can to 
Support that position. 

ColumDus does have important advantages. It is located in the center 
of an injustrial state with a large number of steel producers and 
factories making electrical 'machinery. Thus supplies of parts should 
be no problem, even if the price of parts will be somewhat higher. 
Also, despite the fact that Colunibtis is not a port city, it has almost 
as good an access to the chief market areas* particularly Europe, as 
Durban. Its location from a marketing perspective is far better than 
''aoshrung- 

The other two sites have serious drawbacks whicfi should outweigh the 
positive factors, ^'.aosliiung is simply too far away from most of the 
niarket area, fven vtith la/ labor costs, oroducts will be hard to 
market^in Eurone particularly. Ourban# on the other hand, is not 
likely to be a safe, r^laca to locate a factory with racial strife on 
the increase. The firm is likely to lose its Investment. 

This finaUy is not a (}ood time to be locating a ma_Hr Productive 
facility abroad. Me face a tough bargaining round with the unions 
next spring. The nev/ contract might be settled more favorably if we 
could hold out the promise of a targe plant here in the city. The 
firni Is also under pressure from the local and state governments to 
locate here. Favorable taxes migiit be jrranged if we do. \/e miglit 
also get a more positive attitude from tho state house if we support , 
he governor In this. y 





Labor Relations Dept. 




ou IcTi 



It !s Important, hwever, to be prepared to support another site shoul 
it appear that Cotumbtis is out of the runnfng. That v^ill involve 
choosing the lesser of two evils — the poor marketing position of 
:;aoshiting versus the political Instability of Durban. 
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Briefing Memo Public Affairs Dept. 



Fron: The PuIjI ic Affairs Dcpartnent 

To: Tf>^ Site Advisory Committee 

Re: Cons i ierot Ions ^or a New Factory Location 



As yriu consider your recommendations to the Board, you should keep 
these points in r,Ind< 

All three of the proposed sites are econcnically feasible. They have 
fjood and bad points, but all are basically acceptable. Yet they are 
not all equally acceptable, 

1 1 ui 1 1 be best to leavo the rigorous analysis of production and mar- 
keting considerations ty those groups. They are most expert in tliose 
areas. Mul tiie "^nnrJ ^'ill const cr tlieir irnlysis of tliose factors 
pior^i t'larj OLirs in ony event. Our role in the discussion will be pri- 
r^iarily to r>al;e cnrt.'^in that tiio Tjoard and others are ^^t.^ra the con" 
sjqjeoccs of r?articular ciioictjs. 

It is lil:oly, a!t:iourj!i not certain^ tint tin, p^'^^'i'Ct if^r* team v/i 1 1 
rjCTii^CivJ '.lOi'n'n'j *)^cnus<: its lov/ labor costs. Tlie niarketlEig 
tOi):i is nost llliely tn roCornmonJ Durban because of its favorable loca- 
tion, TIte loboi r(5 lat ions tea") is 11 kely to recommend Columbus , 

Our underlying goal must be o nt^gative one. If the Durban site is 
chosen, it ui 1 1 be a disasterous public relations blunder, Criticisn 
of South African policies of apartheid are growing daily. Important 
Investors nay sell tJieir stocks and bonds If we locate there. This 
v/ould *iurt the company financially- Many of our workers are Black, 
They nay v/el I protest such a decision during the contract negotiations 
next spring. Of course there are ethical arguments a<]ainst South 
Africa as v;elli fiut even in terms of self-interest, the company 
should not select the f^urban site,- 

You should express tltese negative considerations. But if we are to be 
effective.i^ you iviM havo to suoport one of the other tuo sites active- 
ly» '^ccidinO '/hich to support wi 1 ! not be easy. Labor costs in 
Columbus are very hrgli. Cut they v/i 1 1 not m^ake the product unconpeti- 
tive, only less comp^eti tive. Selecting Colui^ibus would also have good 
public relations benefits, ft has clear advantages over Kaoshiung in 
teri?>s of access to najor "larkets as well, 

Kaoshiung, on the other hand, looks excellent in terms of costs of 
production, \'ages orpi low and yet the labor force Is skilled and 
disciplined. Only the location is unfavorable. And low production 
costs and the free trade zone nay make up for that. 

In the end, you might reco imend the site supported by the majority of 
other teams. That ui 1 1 at least ensure that Durban is not recomnend"'/ 
4 highly to the Board, ' J 
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Briefing Memo Marketing Division 



From: The Ilarketiftg division 

To; The Site Advisory Committee 

?^e: Considerations for a fJcw Factory Location 



As you consider your reconmentlat ions to the Toard , you should keep 
these points in mind* 

AJI three of tlie proposed sites are economically feasible. They have 
good and bad points. Gut all three are basically acceptable. Hot/ever 
they are not equally acceptable, 

Itv/itl be our responsi bM i ty to market the windmill generators, V/e 
must do what we can to locate the new fcictory in the place best suited 
to that tnsk. In making that recocimendation, access to the major 
markets nust be our chief consideration* Costs of production vary" 
considerably ocross the three sites. But costs of production arc un- 
stable. Conditions cliangc. deography does- not change. And the rela- 
tive cost of transporting goods from the various sites, therefore, is 
not llk*^ly to change* You cannot ignore production costs, but they 
arc clearly less relevant than marketing considerations. 

From this vie\/point» the Durban site is clearly superior. All three 
sites have acceptable conm'unlcat ions systems* Durban and Kcwshiung 
arc equally acceptable In terms of access to modern port facilities. 
But Durban has a clear advantage in terms of geography. Transporta- 
tion costs v/i 1 1 be significantly less to Uestcrn Turope^ all parts of 
Africa and even South Asia if the plant Is located in South Africa* 

The superiority of the Durban site is supported by production consid- 
erations. Vifiile labor costs are to\/er in Kaoshiung, Durban is still 
cofipcti tive- There is not mucli difference othen-iise in tho character 
of the labor force. There should be adequate suppliers of steel and 
electrical components in Durban as well, 

Durban's chief drawback, of course, is the political situation In 
South Africa, l^hile change in the apartheid system is inevitable, we 
should not bo too pessimistic about hoi-/ that change v/1 1 1 occur and 
v/»iat Its impact on our Investment will be. It mny be many years be- 
fore the regine comes under significant ttireat* This nay be time 
enough for our investment to pay off, ^^/e may even be able to play a 
role In pronotlny peaceful change v/Ithln the country. Then It nay 
actually be useful to get a toeliolJ In South Africa before conditions 
get any worse, A new Diack regime uill need us and the foreign ex- 
change v^e can earn. Thus we may well be able to vicather the storm in 
tlie long run- 

The political situation 's a problem^ fiov^ever, and you may reasonably _ 
^hoose not to recommend the Durban site. You must recommend a 
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Marketing Division 



ir\c\'-up site tn any case. In selecting lt> you will have to trade off 
tl»e rouch lov/er ;^roduction costs In Kaoshiung against the better gco- 
gr;i;^hica1 location of Columljus. 
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Briefing Memo Production Division 





From: The Production Division 

To: Tlie Site Advisory Committee 

P.e: Considerations for a :!ev/ Factory Location 



As you consider your recommendations to the "^oard, you should f^eep 
these points in mind. 

Ail three of the proposed sites are econonicaliy feasible. They have 
good and bad points. But all three ore basically acceptable. Mow" 
ever, they are not equally acceptable. 

\i\\^t is most important for you to consider Is the cost of producing 
tlie windnill generators. It is our responsibility to keep the cost of 
producing the generators down so they v/ill be cmpetltive on tfie 
world market. Since this is our expertise, the fjoard will depend 
highly on your recommendation in its decision. The cost of production 
is, in any event, the key factor. If v/c can keep the cost of produce 
tion down, the marketing people will be oble to sell the generators 
no matter where the factory is located. 

Among the tiiree locations, tho Kaoshiung and Durban sites are the best 
suited fron this perspective. Considering wage rates, the typical 
vtork week, and labor relations, these two are clearly preferable to 
Columbus. The Taiwan site, along \/i th Colunbus, appears the best In 
terns of how available skilled workers will be as well. 

The second production priority is the availability of local firns \/ho 
can supply parts for our i#orkers to assemble. Here Columbus is best 
suited. Yet, Durban was selected as a possible site in part because 
it is one of the most highly industrialized parts of Soutli Africa. 
Parts would be less available in Taiwan, at least they might not be 
available at competitive prices. Still, \/ith the free trade zone, v/e 
would be able to bring parts into the country at a reasonable cost. 
In t(ie end, any of the three sites may do as far as this criterion is 
concerned . 

The issue separating Kaoshiung from Durban may be the political situ" 
ation in South Africa. Resistance to the apartheid regime is likely 
to grow. If it becomes more violent, the investment of the company 
v/ould clearly be tlireatened. Since some of you may be stationed at 
the new factory as managers, you have a personal stake In fits. 
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General Pescrlptlons of the Three Cttles! 



Durban 



Kaoshlung 



CfoTunbui 



A city oF 851,000 peopio, Durban Is located In Uatal f^rovlnce (2.1 million people along 
the southcnstern coast oF the Republic of South Africa), ({atal and Durban are highly 
Industrialized areas In comparison with the rest of South Africa. Official languages 
arc English and Africans, Around 250 African languages are also spoken by the Black 
population, 

A city of 1,020,000 people, Kaoshlung Is located near the southern tip of Taiwan, along 
the ^^estern coast. The city Is ^ong those targeted by the government for Industrial 
expansion. Within It Is one of the three **free trade" rones In Taiwan. Such rones offer 
special Incentives for exporters. Including the ;tbl11ty to bring Imports Into Taiwan 
without paying Import taxes. 

The Columbus metropolitan area has over t, 077,000 people^ It Is the capital of -Ohio 
(population 1f),735f^OD), It Is ^ Inland city located !33 miles from the nearest port 
(Toledo), Jlost of Its export shipments actually move out of the port of Baltimore, Mary* 
land, V/hlle not highly IndustrlaUred Itself, Columbus Ii located In one of the most 
Industrial f red states In the Un Ited States, It Is also located wl thin 700 ml les of two- - 
thirds of the popu)a'tlon of North America, 



Factors Affectin g Production Costs ? 

Durban " Economically, factors affecting production costs In Durban are favorable. The white labor 
force Is highly skilled and v/el I educated. Blacks are generaMy less educated^ but they 
provide a pool of cheap, unsklMeJ Jabor for assembly work^ Wage rates are very \tM for 
Blocks, and arc low on average for all v/orkers. The unions are no problem, although \vork 
stoppages are not uncommon, hiatal province Is sufficiently Industrial Ired to provide sub* 
contractors needed to produce component parts, 

Kaoshlung * An economically favorable location^ UOrkcrs are sufficiently educated and well disciplined. 
Yet, wa9es are very 1<^, The typical work week Is six days long. The unions are govern"^ 
ment controlled. The steel jnd electrical machinery Industries are relatively small. But 
If sub- contractors are not readily available, parts can be cheaply shipped In from other 
countries^ 

Eolumbus - Worker education Is good* but most other worker characteristics are not as favorable. Wages 
are very high. The union Is strong and Independents There ls» In Ohlo» however, a large 
steel Mi6 elactrlcat machinery Industry to provide sub'con tractors for eonponjint parts. 
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Labor f ^orce Charac teristics : 



Literacy (% t Iterate) 



Wages (U.S. <k>ndrs/ntonth) 



Uork Week (days/week) 

Employment tn Manufacturing 
{% of aU workers) 



Lab^r H^napement^ d ela tion s ; 
Unfons (independence) 

Wbrk Stoppages (^/year) 

Indjstrlalfzatlon 



South Africa 



WhI tes 
Slacks 



100% 
50% 



V/httcs - S720 
Al I workers - S296 

^6 hours/6 days 



Ttlwafl 

901 

48 hours/6 days 

in 



Independent for whites; Black Govemment^control led 
unions are powerless* 



245 



Steel Production (mlUlons of tons) 7^9 

Electrical Hachtnery Production 525/43,400 
(f actor fcs/wrkcrs) 



Hot available; but wutte 
low* 



3.5 

Hot aval Ubie; but 
relatlveiy tow* 



Columbus 

loot 

$333 

40 hours /5 days 
20% 



Independent^ nllttant 



42 



2K3 (Ohio) 
720/U4.000 
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Facto rs Affecting .'V^l^^™?? .'^Q stj _! 

Durban - Durban has a highly motlern port fdcMtty for slilppfng goods « It ^tso has a fully modern communications 
system. \ih\\e re1ati\re1y far from m^trkets In V/estern Europe, East Asia, and nortliwestern Africa, It 
is excellently situated In relation to the l;ast Afrlc4'>n and South Asian markets* South Africa Itself 
may constitute a major market since It Is Africa's most Industrialized country but has little oIL 

Kaoshlung * Kaoshlung has o modern port facility and communications systeio. It Is Ideally located for the East 
Asian m<»rkeC« Particularly Japan« But It Is poorly located for the Western European and African 
markets, The local free trade zone and export IncentUes make It a reasonable export platfonm^ however. 
Talv/an Itself will be only a small market* 

Columbus - Columbus Is not a port city. Yet it has reasonable access to major ports on tho Great Lakes and the 

Eastern Seaboard. It has good transportation potential to Western Europe and western Africa* It Is less 
well situated for other markets. 



Du rban 



Pjort Fad 1 1 ties for Shipping G o ods ! 
Distance to fJearest Port 

Capacity of Port Facilities 



local 



Z5,95U58A tons 



Kaoshlunq 



local 



Z3, 3^0, 000 tons 



Columbus 



133 (Toledo) 
331 (Oaltlmore) 

43.917,369 tons 
(Oaltlmore) 



CoiTOJnl_cji_tJons_ Fad M tics: 
Ttclephones per l"Jo" V'^rsons) 



t^.3 
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Proxinlt^^ tQ_ j^^jor Jlarke^ A reas : 

V/estcrn Eurore 

Africa 

East Asia (Japan) 
South Asia (India) 



14o 



Good 

Excel lent 
Poor 

Excel lent 



Poor 

Fair " Poor 
£xce I lent 
Good 



Good 

Good - Fair 

Fair 

Poor 
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ThePotf tldl Envlrormtit: 



Durban 



Ktoihtung 



The government of South Africa Wclconies foreign Investors but provides no particular Incentives to 
them. Ho restrictions are ptac'ed on transfers of dividends out of the ,ntry. The South African 
re9;n»e h;is been reniarkabty stable considering that 18% of the population, the whites^ control the^ 
country, and reap most of tlie econonlc rewards of lis rich resources. This stability may be coming 
to m end. lA>rk stoppanes reflect grot/ing Black unrest. - Black revolutionary groups are also be-^ 
con!ng more active. HllftnrV expenditures are high and are rising. Troops are currently stationed 
In SoutluMSt Africa (Namibia) as well. Should violent change occur, the future of our Investments 
would be uncertain^ 

The government of Tatwarv depends on forel^in Investment. Foreign Investors must be registered. They 
can brino liack fftvtdends nt finy tinn, Sut cipltal Investments can only be brought back over a 
period oF t^ronty years. To encouraae Investors, the govenirtcnt gives tliem a five year tax holiday. 
Ilachlnery InporteO to set up UtsIc Industries U exenpt from Import tastes. The free trade zone 
offers other tax breaks which significantly reduce costs of producing the product. The government 
of Talv/an has been stable sinco 19^3. It seems Hkely to stay so for the forseeable future. How^ 
ever. International support for the regime has weakened as more governments have recognized the 
"eople's Republic of China as the legitimate government of the mainland. The governvrent of Taiwan 
ts domh'ated by Chinese from the mainland who fled In 19^9- However, 8^% of the people are native 
Taiwanese. This may lea<i to Increased tension In the future. 



Columbus 



The Investment 
Investors might 
In reaching tlie 
The pel It Icat s 
economic condlt 
lying uncertain 
significant pol 
minorl t les coul 



In Columbus would be considered domestic and :hus would not face any problems foreign 
face. The state government also provides useful services to exporters, particularly 
Vtestern European market. Host tax Incentives are provided by the federal government* 
ystem In Ohio and the United States aop^ar generally stable, although tn recent years 
Ions have been anything but stable with high Infliction and high anemployment. Under- 
ty about the economic iFuture, coupled with severe energy shortages, could cause 
Itlcat changes. High Inequality bettveen the white majority and Black and Chlcano 
d also lead to political violence under these economic conditions. ' 



Ggver nment Support for Exporters i 



Durban 



Tax Incentives are 
provided to exporters. 
Deductions fo*" mar- 
ket development costs 
are al lowed on tax 
reti'ms. Foreign 
exchange controls 
restrict imports. 



Kaosr I 



Free trade zone provides 
great tax relief. kj% of 
GI4P IS exports » so gov- 
ernment policy Is highly 
supportive* 



Columbus 



State government main- 
tains offices In Europe 
and Japan to promote 
exports. Some federal 
tax Incentives available 
through special export 
corporations. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE THREE POTEMTtAL FACTORY LOCATIONS 
Sweril toacrlpttoni of the Three Cities: 



Ckirbin " A city of 851*000 people* Durban Is loceted In Natel Province (2J mllKon people along 
the southeastern coast of the Republic of South Africa), tiatal and Dtirban are highly 
Industrialized areas In cofflpartson with the rest of South Africa* Offlctat languages 
are English and Africans, Around 250 African languages are also spoken by the Slack 
population, 

Xaoshlung - A city of 1,020,000 people, Kaoshfung Is located near the southern tip of Taiwan, along 
the t/estern coast. The city Is among ttose targeted by the government for Industrial 
expansion* Within It Is one of the three '^free trade'^ zones In Taiwan* Such zones offer 
special Incentives for exporters. Including the ability to bring. Imports Into Taiwan 
without paying Import taxes* 

CotUMbUi - The Columbus metropolitan area has over 1,077,000 *>eop1e. It Is the capital of Ohio 
{population 10»735,000), It Is an Inland city located 133 miles from the nearest port 
(Toledo)* llost of Its export shipments actually move out of the port of Baltimore, Mary 
land. While not highly Industrialized 1tself» Columbus Is located In one of the mcst 
Industrialized states In the United States. It Is also located within 700 miles of two- 
thirds of the population of North America* 



Factort Affecting Production Costs: 



Durban * Economically^ factors affecting production costs In Durban are favorable* The white l^or 
force Is highly skilled and well educated* Slacks are generally less educated, but they 
provide a pool of cheap, unskltleJ labor for assenibty work* Wacre rates are very lot^ for 
Bidcks, and are low on average for all workers* The untons are no problem, although work 
stoppages are not uncommon, Natdl province Is sufficiently Industrialized to provide sub- 
contractors needed to produce component parts. 

Kaoshlung - An economically favorable location. UOrkers are sufficiently educated and well disciplined* 
Yet* vvacies are very low* TIk typical work week Is six days long* The unions are govern' 
ment cc.itrolled* The steel and electrical machinery Industries are relatively small* But 
If sub-contractors are not readily available* parts can be cheaply shipped In frcm other 
countries* 

Colun^us - Worker education Is good, but most other worker characteristics are not as favorable, Wagai 
are very high* The union Is strong and Independent, There In Ohio, however, a large 
steel and electrical machinery Industry to provide sub-contractors for component parts* 
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South Afrtca 



Labor fjE L rc* Char jic terlsttc* : 



U6rk t/^ek (d«ys/>^ek} 

Effploynwftt tft Hanufacturtng 
(t of at) workeri) 



Unlo[ti {Independence) 
W>rk Stoppages (l/year) 
tndintr la^ 1tz3tfon 

Steel froductron (mtlttons of tons) 

Etectrrcal Hachrnery Productron 
( factor les/viorkers) 



Lttaracy (t ttterate) 



WTirtes - 
BtaCks - 



Wages (U.S. dottars/month) 



Whites - 

A1 1 workers - 
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Factori A ffecUng Hjirketing C os ts; 

Durbaif " Durban hdS a hfghly modern port fdcMtty for shipping goods. U also has a fully n»odern comntunfcattons 
system> WhHa relatively far from markets In V/estern Europe, East Asia, and northwestern Africa, It 
Is excellently situated In^ relation to the East African and South Asian markets* South Africa Itself 
may constitute a major market since It Is Africa's most Industrialized country but has little oil. 

Kaoshlung'* Kaoshlung has a modern port facility and communlcatloos system* \t Is Ideally located for the East 
Asian market, particularly Japan. But It Is poorly located for the Udstern European and African 
markets* The local free trade zone and export Incentives make It a reasonable export platform, however* 
Taiwan Itself will be only a small market* 

Columbus * Columbus Is not a port city* Yet tt has reasonable access to major ports on the Great Lakes and tHe 

Eastern Seaboard, tt has good transportatloo potential to Western Europe and western Africa. It Is less 
well situated for other markets* 



Port F^aclJ_^ljtJjH fo^r _SJ}jpp tng Goods ^ 
Distance to llearest Port 



Durban 



Kfoshlung 



Columbus 



Capacity of Port FacHltlas 



Cfrfmu^t ca t J on^ FacM 1 ties ; 
TtVlcplJoneV per foo persons) 



Prpxlmj ty^ to ^ajor kft t Area^^ 

Western EuroPe 

Africa 

East Asia Uapan) 
South Asia (India) 
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The Poll t leal Envlronncnt : 



Durban " 



The govcrnncnt of South Afric<i wclcones foreign Investors but provides no particular incentives to 
then. :io restrictions are placed on transfers of dividends out of the country. The South African 
reqine hns been remarkably stable considering that 18? of the population, thewhltes^ control the 
country, and redp most of tlie economic rewards of Us rich resources. This stability may be coming 
to an end* l/ork stoppao^s reflect grazing Black unrest. Black revolutionary groups are also be- 
coming more active. KiMtary expenditures are high and are rising^ Troops are currently stationed 
in Soutlurest Africa (Uamlbia) as ueW, Should violent change occur^ the future of our investments 
ifould be uncertain. 



Of 

a 



Kaoshlung * The government of Talv/nn depends on foreign investment. Foreign Investors must be registered. They 
can brinfj Uack dividends at nny tUvi^ ^ut capital Investments can only be brought back over a 
period of tvcnty years. To i?ncotjraqe investors, tim governnent gives t!^em a five year tax ho >iy* 
lUicfiinery 1nportr,d to set up Uisic industries Is exefupt from import taxes* The free trade zone 
offers otKer tax breaks v/hlch significantly reduce costs of producing the product. The govemtnent 
of Taiwan has been stable sinc^ ]%^, It seems likely to stay so for the forseeable future. How- 
ever, intcrnatloiiol support for the regime has we.ikeneJ as more governments have recognized the 
People's Hepubtic of Ch'na as the legitimate government of the mainland. The government of Taiwan 
Is dominated by Chinese ft^om the mainland who fled In \^kS. Itowever, th% of the people are native 
Taiwanese. This may iead to 1ncrea:^ed tension in the future. 

Columbus * 




lying uncertainty about the economic future^ coupled with severe energy shortages^ could cause 
significant political changes* High Inequality betv^en the white majority and Black and Chlcano 
minorities could also lead to political violence under these economic conditions* 



Coy e rnment .Supp ort for >xporjers : 



Durban 



Kaoshlung 



Columbus 
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Lesson Ten: ADOPTING A SISTER CtTY - 



- HOW DECISION RULES OUR DCCISIONS 



Duration: 



Three class periods. 



Purpose ; 



To sho\7 stud'snts that the ways irt which group arrives at a 
decision and tha v/ay in which an issue is phrased can affect 
decisions the group v/i 1 1 make about its international activities. 




Students v/i 1 1 identffy different ways in ivhich the class and 
an actual organization can make and tvord two concrete inter" 
national decisions* They v/! 1 1 analyze whether these differences 
are likely to lead to different decisions. 



Background I iformation for Teach e rs: 

Hoi'/ individuals feel about oarticiilnr international activities, policies^ 
or decisions v/I i I depend on the information they have, their values^ and 
hovt their interests are affected, ^■'hat a group or organ ! zat ion -deoi^hrs— to 
do Internationa 1 1y r however^ rviay mostly reflect hoi/^ the tiecision is made 
and v^JJ^t decision the ijroup is asked to nake* 

I'hat a group does can be decided In one of three ways — by authority, by 
voting, or by concensus* 

Flrs't, the decision can be made by ne^^ns of author_i_ty; That !s, the decision 
can be nada for the group by a lender or group of leaders. V/hen a teacher 
makes n decision for the class^ the decision Is based on authority. !^o Is 
a decision made for the school by the student council. Appointed or 
elected leaders decide for the group on the basis of the authority they have 
been given* Particularly if there Is only one ''leader'* a decision based on 
authority can be the easiest to make. Even with a group of leaders^ there 
V/! 1 1 ue reiatSvety few people v/ho have a voice in the decision. So there 
IS no need to convince a large number of people and then pool their Individ^ 
ual choices. Hut there is also no way to handle disagreements by members. 
So even If members t*ccept the authority of the leader, they may or may not 
al\/ays ,ibi;!e by the decision. 

Second, a decision can be made by means of v ot in<^ * That is, each Individual 
In the ijroup can make a decision on the issue and then make tliat decision 
knovjn in sone formal way lil;e castinn ballots. Tlie decision of all the 
mcnbcrs are counted and the group does what nost members want. '*Mo3t" can 
actually mean different things. 4f the '^majority rules, ^' then over half of 
the group must agree on a particular c!ioice. (Some groups require a two' 
thirds majority*) If the ^'plurality rules/* then the choice with the most 
votes wins, even if lass than half the Qrou-^ aoreea* Votinq Is also 
r:;lativcty ■i.l^y ^'oy of nakinn a d'-^cislcin* It also .isiiiires cocision th^st 
nost o'' thn nicnbers in the group .ijr' : ''ut It also Jlsreojrcis the 

clifiicos of the I nor I ty. " 
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ir ti:^ *ro!n ki-'^i;) la'xs n c'>oiv**,- '-ut l^.is CJ^'^- ill Mfi^^bors nUiSt 
-;grf.c 'Htli inr ti cu 1 <3r alternative before 3 decision is noilo- If In;; 
^^^H^er^ cannot *itj rec on a particular course of action, there is in effect 
no' <leci s i nn . Consensus ^iecisions are the fiardest to iiake. lot only c!n il^ 
^nenbers hcive n voice, but tlie voice of every neuibers counts. Tlie difficulty 
of reaching a decision prov/s liarder the size of the group increases and 
^is the inportL-^nce of the issue increases* At tlie s^me tim'j, consensus 
decisions tinsure that everyone in the group agrees with the ultimate 
deciGion, T*iis con be inoortant if every niember of the cjroup nust do some- 
thinc^ later on for tlie decision to be c<irrled out. 

The different *,/ays of maldnq a decision can also lead to v^ry different 
decisJ*^ns, \]o*j a decision !s riade riffects who has a part in ^laking the 
decision and hov/ nuch his or her voice counts. If only a fe^^ people are 
involvcid, as with autliorlty fiecisions, tiie interests, values^ information^ 
and nrtnrities which arci brought to baar on the decision may be very 
different t!vin the interests, values^ information, and prtoritt^SG which 
charactc^r i re the <iverac;c mcmoer of the grouo, Decfsions nadi3 by means of 
votinci ensure t'lat decisions reflect t*ic interests and vilues of nost of 
the -lenbers, hut that nijority can sinply Hsrngard the interests, values, 
and -priorities of tiie 'Minority. Consensus ensures that the interests^ 
values, and priorities of all members are taken into account, riut it can 
also ?rtakc many decisions Em'^ossiblo* 

Tho 'Jori\\nr\ of the issue to be decided on by a orouD can also affecl a 
decision orofoundty. 'leqot i at tons betu^sen national governments often focus 
on the ''worJim*' of the agreement or treity. Wording can be important be- 
cause it can radically change tfie nature of the issue, and therefore the 
positions oeople take. If a class decision v/ill he bi nding on all students 
rather than ;ierely a recommendation aS to what sttjdents ou^ht to do, the 
Staines of the decision increase. People v/ho might vote **yes' on t*ie 
recomandation might well vote ^'no*' on the binding issue. 

This lesson asks students, to Identify logically sone of the ways in which 
the class could -^olia a decision, including who would have a voice and wliat 
tlie decision rule nould ba. Students then analyze tlio orobable results of 
different decision procedures^ usi.ig a casf^ study of a real miJ-Oiiio organ- 
ization. They are askeJ to spec^jKltf) about hov/ different people witiWn t:ie 
oraanizatinn are likely to havfi feTt about t*ie decision they faceJ^ using 
fnslqhts qair^ed in past lessons. They use these analyses in a s+iort 
dec is ion-'^aki no s imul at ion . 



'Uitartajsj ^ne copy of the Decision Situation for projecting, and 

sufficient conies of Tiie Saga of an AM V/orld City, The f'sest 

of the Sana, and t!ie Decision Process V'orUsheet for each student. 
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OPEMING THE LESSOM 
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Step It We have been Iool;ing at ways in wh1c!i the interests^ values, 
information^ <ind stereotypes of people affect attitudes and 
decisions about International activities. We have also seen 
hav people's Jobs witliln an organization and the responsibili- 
ties they have outside the organization can affect their 
decisions. But v/hen a group decides about something^ how it 
goes about deciding — and what it chooses to decide— can also 
nake a big difference. 

Groups can make decisions in a number of different ways. Re-* 
mind students of the decision the class made about raising 
money for UIIICEF (Lesson Eight)* There the class voted and a 
. majority ruled. In what other ways might the decision have 
been made? (For example^ the teacher could have decided for 
the class^ the class officers could have decided for the class 
or a specltil committee could have been created to decide^ or 
the class mlgnt hnve required a two'thlrds majority^ or since 
everyone In the class would have participated^ the decision 
might have been nade only If everyone In the class agreed.) 

Step 2; Define and discuss the three ways In whtch decisions con be 
made. Note v/hat tyPe of decision is represented by each 
example tSe students suggest above. Students should also see 
thcit how ^ decision is made affects v^ho lias a voice In the 
decision* Only t'le interests^ Vrilues, inages and priorities 
of people v^ho have a voice count. So different v/ays _of de- 
ciding can lead to very different decisions for the group* 

Project the set of Dacision Situations and have students 
identify which of the three decision processes would be best 
to use^ or most likely^ and w!iy. ^ 

nCVELOPrJG THE . LESSON 

, Step 3- l:ave students read "Thft Saga of the All >^or1d City." This is 
an example of hov/ one mid'OhIo group actually went about de' 
elding whether to set up a sister eormnunlty relationship bet\^een 
Columbus and a city in another country. Do po t have the 
students read *"The Rest of the Saga'* yet. 

Step Hand out copies of the Decision Process \/orksheet and have 

students complete It. They should use information contained 
^ in the article but v/ill have to use other kno'jsrledge and their 

imaginations for part of itas\^e11. 

Step 5^ V/hen students have completed the worksheets^ discuss thft issue 
facing All V/orid City (question 1 on the worksheet) and In 
general liow most membarsi folt about it. Students should under- 
stand th^t most members doubted that the organization could 
meet the commitment tlie' '*contract*^ would create. Yet^ they 
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v/ere torn because a "no' decision i/ould ne<in that tha argnni" 
zation would aopc^r to be giving up Its chief objective. ■ 

Oivirle the class into three or four groups. Hnch 'jroup wil) 
be charge^* wJtli making three decisions: 
t 

1. rach nroup should immediately elect a leader tfiroutjii 
pluralj ty^ voting. 

2. Eac!i group should then d i scuss /joi/ the ' i ssue facing All 
^larld City ought to be v/orded. T!itf lender v/ill decide or. 
the wording for the group (aut.hority decision). 

3. Cach group then discuss the issue with v/hicii their 
Mader lias chargnd then. They v/itl attempt to reach l 
decision on this issue by neans of consensus . 



iote that the students should not attempt to simulate Ml \'orlti 
City. They should has** tlieJr decisions on their ov/n personal 
feelings, loyalties^ values, and ideas. 

coiicLUonG Ti^E L?;ssn;j 

After tile qroLiDs hcive discussed the issue facing tnen in t.hc 
third decision for aw!iile, tell the.n to co^e to a consensus 
qiricl'Jv* This should prove difficult 3t best- It is Ifkefy 
to nrove impossible. Do not alla>/ them o great anount of tine 
in any event. 

P,eassenble the class and discuss the qroup deci^iion-nakinfj ond 
the viorksheets. You might focus the discussion on the follo^J- 
ina questions: 

K Vou 'itve reached three decisions by three different means. 
*'hich ^^as the easiest? VJhich th** hardest? "./hy? 

2, "^o thcs** san**. conclusions ipply to the decision faced by 
All "I'orld City? That is^ *'^ou!d it have been easiest 
simply to let the preslc^ent decide? Would consensus among 
all the metibcrs be the hardest? 

3. ^'ould it have made a difference ho\/ the decision was nade? 
That isj was there a way to make this decision that \;as 
nore likely to lead to a *'yes** decision? *''iiy? (JJuestion 
5 on the i*iorksheet. There is only one-^-the president 
decides. !iotc tliat this judgment Is not a certain one. 

The president might have decided 'no'* for very good reasons. 
Likev;iiOj there is an outside chance that t!ie najority of 
members of t!ie executive committee night have voted *"yes-' ). 

There 'ire drcT./[>act;s to having l.io pr^jsi Jcnt '.icci .-^ .^y nin- 
sclf. V'lDt flight they ^e? (Vlnn!. :^"JO*it Uo\t ilud.^nts 
\tm]^ feel i the teacher \in6 *^a*la the .lecision o:K*Ljt ic^p* 



J, TUc ff^jlin^js of sone nv^oplc in tUo. nrfi<in i t i on arc not 
ocscri:;/?,: in thv; nrtir^lc, f>o rt i culor ly tiu; r<;orc;sc.'iL;s' 
tivcs of tJi'^ cti ■ cinJ ot'*v,r vnl jntory ori^i^n i T^'^t i nns "jnJ 
tlic lovr/er, ;:ow c^o vou tninl: these four people :^Hg!>t 
]'i3\'<^ voted and ^vliy' 

n you t!iinr> tite presitlcnt coirld have chanfjed t!ie v/ordln^ 
oF tlie issu<* ar»J avoided this dilemma (that iS| (jet a'*Ves* 
decision rec'ucing tiio Joubts al>out v;het!ior the group 
could meet Its commitment)? 

Step 3: Kave students rcid '^Thc Rest of the Saga.^' Then discuss hovf 
the reai All \/orld City actually resolved tfje prohten (that 
is^ ho\'f it change^* the rssu;.) and whether^ as thing? turned 
out, this seemed to be the best thing to do- 



i :sTmTi}fiAL opti:i;jc 

P-esource ?ersonGi 

--Instead of f^-ading 'The Rest of the Saga,*' invite a resoi'^ce 
person fron the AH v'orlri City project to come to the class. 
After the resource person describes the resolution of the 
probleiii anJ whether this v/as the best thing to do^ students 
should be prepared to ask how that particular member of the 
group voted and v/hy. (Calt 45l*-0632 t\/o v/eeks in advance.) 

Ln^Hslv and Language Arts: 

-Bead a story t the students in v/hich tlie main character is 
involved in a dilenma. Stop ot the point where the character 
must make in important decision. Then, through discussion 
and voting^ have the class rench a decision on what the 
character should do. finally, have each stu^^cnt v;rlte his or 
her favorite decision and contl^ ^e th(* story from that point 
from theJr own i nag i nations . 

-have the students write a short, personal narrative teltlng 
about a real situation in wliich they had to nake an inporta* - 
decision. In their narratives they should tel) what went Into 
th^ir decision-making process and what the results? of their 
decision \'/erc. 

-Nave the students Interview their parents or other adults to 
disc*'ss some 'mportant decisions they hGve had to make. Then 
the students write a sliort report on their discussions. 

small groups, havf; tfie students discuss the outstanding 
,eatureb about Colunbus and reach a consensus about the Five 
most important features whic-j could be used to '^sell'* Columbus 
as a potential 'sister city/' Then, fiave each group devise 
a way(s) of '^selling** Columbus to the potential sister city. 
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They co'jid use spot radio and television announcements ^ind 
corffncrciots, posters, brochures^ or short speeches. 

~fiavc students plan anJ Osve panel discussions on the advantages 
of holding a \/or1d^s Fair in Columbus in 

"Pcrnit tlie students to discuss and cooie to a consensus on a 
few classroom ruies v^hich they must "live with" For one v/eek. 
At thG end of thfi week, discuss the rules v/ith regard to 
^oirness and individual freedom. Have each student write 
three reasons why he or she Favors or does not favor a 
Partlcuiar rule. 
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DECISION SITUATIONS 



2. 



Yojr class Is taking a tour of COS!. As you go tlirough the 
telncommunications exhibit, you arc joined l>y a oroup of 
Japanese tourists who speak Itttle fnglish. Suddenly other 
people In tlie building hurry toward th^i ex!t. Somnone must 
be diosen to explain to the. Japanese that a fir^ ha!; broken 
out rmd IcacJ then to safety. 

Five high school students hnva expressed an interest In a 
sunmer abroad program. Vto want to go to Spain. Two vJaat to 
no to Mexico. The fifth just v/ants to go sonev/liorc. Unless 
iM five go to tfm samn place, ha//ever* none can go. 

The i^oard of directors of a giant nultinatlonal corporation 
nust dccidn where to locate a nev/ solar systems factory* 

A vory snail uiJ-Ohio voluntary organization is considering 
^'/nether to set uo a sister city Program vn th ^ Latin Aiiierlcaii 
city. If they do, every ncnbor would Iiavc to actively support 
the project* or It would almost certainly not succeed. 

Your class has liold a ''alk-a-t'ion for an international c-iarity. 
You nust decide* iiov/evar* to uhlch of three organizations yon 
\}\\\ give the money--C''\RC * TJfCCr, or CROP. 



V 
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Sdcja ol Al I World C \ ty 





T!:l 



or \A ALL VO-^L^ CiTV 



t'lc VJOlity of llfj o** world citizens." 

'.M til l-itit srjiti'i'^ntt ^1 ne\t voluotAry organization \^;*s launchc;! in 
'I in tiiq sunctfir of 1??^^ All ''ortJ City w^s started fjy 

f'.cvorond Janes Sni th^ a C^ithoMc ortest fron t'lc Coiunl^uS "^iocese. 
Concern*^:! a!>ou t hunger rri the wrIiJ onJ convinced t'lat Colunbus co-jld 
i-jlv^-^ .iiffcrcncCt r,cvor?nd Smith n^tiicrco oi^ihtoen connunity lo^^dcrs 
,':fiJ i^xpcrts on agriculture -in<J ccononic Jovclopncnt^ T!^e ^roup ^ict 
f"or tiic first tirie in on nttic conference roon of 3 r<;r jrch center 
')n t'lc ).H<J St'it*^ Mnivcrsity cannus. 

Th:; ^rou^^'s ;>r i^nry concern cent*;ro'i on thn ;^rof>lc"^s of Iiuirjry 
.icople- 'Hit t!ioi r ^oals were !>roat!or< ""hoy Lnew t^r^t Ino root 
c.iuse of jufUjcr -/as oovcrty- T^icy b.-^Jicved tiio t efforts to c!v3n^c 
conditions in fie poorer prrts of the world required tiie hc!p of 
pr^onlc in places Hkc Colunbus- They would r^iquire th^t nic-'^liioans 
CO; to unlcrstand tlie prol^ten^ and nalu personal 'inj lon^j-terni 
C;)nni Lr^K^n tr. to do 3onct!iinn al^out it- 

Actually the cjoals of the group were not unlike those; of ot'ior 
orf'ai'2ntions in ^nid-^liio and around the country- Tliey -/anted to 
in^rc^S'; tiir^ un<(ers tanrUn^ and awareness of pf^oplc in central "iMo 
■ijout j^coi>lo in other co'rntrrcs-^' This v/ould servo their hasrc c;oal : 
to ^ro'ioto afir i cu 1 tural and economic deveioDmnnt to noct hunan neccfs< 

i'ow to Jo this? T!io qroup c!iart(id a unfque^ onbitiouSt but not all 
that complicat^.d strategy- They would pick one conmunity in ^ less 
<i/'Velopcd country, 'lore people in niiJ-'^hio mioht bccono interested 
and involved if their activities were focused on a "sister" cOT-nun- 
i ty- f^orsonal relationships iiigiit he built The ooal might seen 

more rea!istic< And it '^ould he. The activities of different 
loc3l ^jrcibps 'woijld hotter reinforce eic!i other so that to^etlier they 
would hive D ^reoter inf>act. 

All 'orld City planned to enter into g five-^ye^ir contract with 
representativ^is of this ^^sister'^ conmunity- ^^e contract v;ould 
confiilt tlie .'^rgani not ion and nid-Ohio to entja<ie in 'jroad and jnten- 
'"ive activities" aimed at promoting Jcvelopncnt anJ mutual under- 
standmrf^ Tor exonTnle* loc^l businesses night increase imports 
fron th^, ot'ier comnunityt or make investments in it- Aid organiza- 
tionti might use some of the noney they collect to sponsor self-hetp 
programs in the sfster comnunity* So might tiie churches- Universi- 
ties could exchange faculty and students* particularly in subjects 
i^^^e agriculture- Lvcn local high schools and middle schools niifjlit j 
becoric involved in student cxcfianges or other programs- / 
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:\oney to pay for these activities would be a problem, iome r:ioney 1 
could come from donotions by people, organisations and business firms 
in riid"0:iio. flenbers of All V/orld City could oncourage otiier organ- 
izatrons and tiieir employers to create or strengthen existing activ- 
ities uitSi the sister conimunity. Money for special projects night 
corfi^^ f ron the federal government through the United States Agency 
for 1 nternat ional Development (USAI !)) or 1 oc<il foundati ons , organ i - 
nations wlWch give nftoney to support wort^n^fhiIe comnunity programs. 
At socnc point, local governments would also be asked to include 
projects within their regular budgets. These vx)uld be paid for by 
tax revenues , 

The eighteen nenbers of All World Crty wc^re v/el t placed for the task. 
The first President of tiie organization v/as Reverand Smith, its 
founder. The ei^ht-member executive committee included, besides the 
president, tvjo agricultural specinlists from ^^attelle Memorial 
institute and the College of Agriculture at }hio State Unlvorsity. 
It also included t!>e Regional director of '^AT^H, tvio ngri Lus ineos 
Sf^cci '1 1 i s ts f n'^"^ '^'^nl i nsntal ^^^rciin C(>p;p^»ny and "".oss Li'js, t'l:^ 
director of international c;<c!inngc pro^mns at Capitfil Jniversity, 
nnd a locol ittorney. 

'^tlKjr icn'jcrs M t!ie organizntion includr^! t\K> noliticnl science 
l-rnf'^.ssors Frr)*! Xuo ttatc ^bl vcrsi ty, IcnJcr^ of tlicj '^olu-iiijU^ Arci 
Llv'^jc of \l0T,\::n Votcrl ino tlic^ 1-unoer TalL Tore :- .'.n .-^nr ic 1 1 turn ! 
cconorHSt mIk'i t!ia ^hfo Fnrf^i "jur^au ':os :^lso o mCTli'^.r. So \;ere 
two assis::njt supcrrOLcnJentj for t'lc Colunbus f'uMic '!5c'ion)s .^.iJ 
t *^ ;nrucniat sciiuolG o*^ t\\L )r<)CjSi; ol" Colu■|^.lJ, T\c :;v;;*i 
i'Xl }''<bl rnprer>iintot ivco Fror.i t?iree gov^*rnnf*r:t tirencies*^"Frankl in 
County Children's Services^ the Mid-Ohro Ptannin^ Commission, and 
the Fran(;tin County V'elfare Department. 

Tlieso people did not really ^'represent" tJicir organizations. They 
could not make commitments on behalf of their employers or groups. 
Cut they were counted on to represent the attitudes and interests of 
thsrr employers nnd organizations in making decisions within All 
''orld City. They were also esxpected to bring the goals and 
activities of All V;orld City to the attention of people within 
their other groups. In these v/ays they could help All ''orld City 
nake f^ood decisions. They could also help increase awareness of and 
support for the organization v/ithin important parts of the nid-Ohio 
commun i ty, 

MKi"Oh!o was oiso a good place to locate an organization like M ! 
World City, that is. one concerned uith oconomic, particularly 
'Agricultural, devotonncnt and education. The community has many 
ogr ! cu 1 tura 1 bus i ncsscs , includ ing three grriin expor tr ng f i rms^ 
Sor<(cn, \t\c. , Worthln^ton foods, the FHC Corporation anci^ Ros$ 
Laboratories. Hid-Ohio is also a center of agricultural research, j 
with specialists at Ohio State and Battelle, / 





AM World City 



Mmy othfir people with'm tho community olso have experience and 
Kncx^lo^lyc of iiungcr and Jevclonncnt issues. Lc^sJcrs and ne^bcrs of 
onj-in i :fct ioiis s\ich ns C^?J , tiic Colunhtis Cof^^ittce for U'ilCKF, Proj 
c^ct in"'!"., C'^.'^'^ y tUe ficjnoer Tnsk Korcc* and Operotion Push arc cxoerts 
on tile prolAnns of organi:fing volunteer efforts, as vjell as on the 
nrot^lfjt'Js of injngf^r and poverty. f^idOiiio chtirches also arc involvaJ 
tiirouofh t^ieir overseas missions, 

!n Anril, 1Q77, mcnbers of All \'orld City hnr}ar\ the all irnportant 
process of selecting a 'sister'* confuunity v/iilch woulrf he p^rf^er to 
tlicir efforts* Criteria for selectini^ a city were identified. 
'^rcfor'^,ncn ^/u-jld be (ilven to a city v;hic!^ was close to Colur^^bus, to 
lo-H-r trnvel costs. Tdey loolxd for ^ city w'lich v/as s^rriilor in 
'^conoiiic nakc-Lifi an'* in ethnic or r^li^iotis mnkc"iip. Central Inio- 
ms "lij'it nore e^isHy iJentif/ witii peonlc fro^i th-^ir "sister'^ cori- 
mtjnity if it wos not too differer^t. A city -^n tli cxiotinn tics to 
crntral Oljio would nlso be ^referred sinc-^ tiicre \^uld alrvMdy ba 
loci^! pwpK* \Aio v^erQ Knovj letJgcablc about and Interested in tlie 
sister connuni ty, 

Tlie sister connunity also bad to iiov{^ o university, fjood relations 
vfitri tf^c United States yovcrnoent, and n stfible and denncrotic 
fjovornnent. A connunity of about the sane size as nid"0'iio uHs olso 
preferred since tbcn tbe tasks involved \/ould se^^i more practical, 
rinaliy, the sister cor.ifnunity !^ad to nec'J t'le relationship. U 
to be in a nooror p^-^rt of t^ie v/oild, and most inpiorton 1 1 y , it h^-jd 
to in a food Hoficit cntjntry. That is, it h^ci to be in a country 
.ihich Ji.i fiot ^rnvi enough food to ^ce ' i is people. 

An orifji'^al list o^ eigbf^en connunitJes rfinoing fron luateriaia 
rity, Sustervtsla, InLiiru, \[eny^^ and Dacca, ^j'jncKidcsh '.^as suggested 
to the All ^.'orld City nenbers. Yet, a consensus, both vnthin the 
city selection cnnmittec and witliin the oroan i ::at i on as a whole, 
built quici-ly for one comfujnity in particular""Santo [>onin{jo, the 
dpi 1 of^ tlie ')omi ni can Rep:jf? lie. 

'Ic'ibcro of tac city selection coomlttee traveled to the Doonnicon 
f;epijblic to explore the interest of pconte there. Th^^.y founc! so:^e 
interest in a slsttir community relationship. ^ut reactions of 
r:sninicc^n leaders -Jerc ijuardcd- They had l;een involved in and held 
seen such rel a t innsh i r>s in the past, !lore often thiin not they !iad 
buMt fal^e iiooesv As often as not, tbcy Ind c^st the poi^rer 
connunittes ^uire in travel and hostiny expenses thiin tooy hal 
';jainod tbrriu{^h real programs ai':K;d at helnin'j neople. 



Af tf^r 
S ion 



t^c visit to the ^nnpnica 



. , _^ , „ .. ;an r>2publ i c , the nature the deci - 

Sy Ml '^orld City chanqcd. :^o lonqer \^3s t.je selection 
" " issue. T!)u really harJ liecision 



uf a sister c:^riu:;unj ty P_cr sp^ tlie 
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now UnJ to be faCcJ. SiiuuIJ All \'orIJ City enter into 3 contract 
«/itIi c<nnijnity hmrfcrs in Santo Doningo? \'tis the effort feasible? 
Or *^cis it overly nn^j » t Io(i$ , ^-^nc! tlius dooJT^ed to failure frn^ tiic 



The decision was conplicated by rcnctions of oeople fn mid-')!iio to 
t*>e sister community hlea* At tlic sarno tfmfi that t!iG city selection 
corint ttee explored different possible sister conmun i 1 1 es , other 
con^nittees had bf^en at v/ork* The funding cofvimi ttee had contacted 
local fojndations to find out whf^ther they riJqht o've money to 
support thfi efforts of tha qroup. A menber of t!ie executive, 
cornittee hod explorci! possibilities of r^etting money fron USAI3. 
Other members !iad talKed with leaders o^^ other voluntary organiza- 
tirins about hovj they miglit help* 

Hetictlons by nil these groups were I uI;oWc^r:n. Some fount^atrons snI*J 
they Ji i not funJ International proordns. Otiiers snid they ^/ould 
like t-^ soe proposals for Veal'* f^rograms which add^'essed the needs 
of Santo Oomlnjjo In concrete ways. 

rven local voluntary groups apnec*reH lukewarTT* Aid oroanlzatlons 
vtnro the least Interested. Tliey may have l^een afraid that AM '^orld 
City i-fl^uht eventually compete v/!th tiiem for donations. Other organ- 
izations were nore interested. Out they had not planned any 
prograns with peoolc rn fj^nto OaninpOj and they v/ere unwillinc; to 
change their programs and priorities right awsy. 

'Jrt!i the Iuke\/arm reactions of people in other organ i zat I ons » the 
neiT^bcrs of All Itorld City faced n serious dilerina. They could go 
ahead v/Itii the contract th the Qonlnican P^epublic, and possibly 
not bn able to do what they said tliey v/outd do. Or they could not 
enter info the contract with the Donlnlcans or any other sister 
cot^Dunlty* But this could mean an end to the orgarjl zatlon since 
entering into such a co'itract v^as their basic goal. 

Among the members, perhaps the most discouraged jere the people hi- 
volved In business, the government agencies and the schools. T!iese 
people knew that getting their own organisations Involved In the 
sister coinnuTM ty program would take some tine. liut they helteve^i 
that the voluntary organizations would be more ent!>us i ast Ic^ The 
agricultural researcliers ware also discouraged^ but mostly by Vac 
reactions of the foundations and officials In 'Washington. Only tlx; 
president and few other members bellevf^d "things \^ould wori; out" If 
only the cocnmitment were made. So the organization faced the meet- 
ing at which It would m^ke Its decision with grave doubts a!)Out its 
goal and Its future. 
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DCCfSfOII PMCCSS VORUSMECT 




L According to the article, what is the decision (issue) v/!n ch 
f'lced the All *'orld City organisation at the end? (ilint^-tht 
jssje s'loulJ be worded so that the decision involves, a *Ves** or 
J ' no" choi ce. ) 



i*ic article '^oc!s not lO'ilcote ha' All V.'orl^i City intenJs to 'i^ke 
its Jecislnn, Five nossifjlq v;ays ore listed tJelo\/. "^n the 
lines to tho ri^ht of each, indicate v;hich of tfie ts -^ee tyoes of 
deci s ion Drocc»ssf*s {author i ty , vot ina , or consensus) '2ach reore^ 
scnts . 

'^lys^ th^ >cisH 1 Co_uIJ Ijc Ma He Type of Pro cess 

n. President deci .ics for tUo. cir'^up ^ 

Tho executive cos^inittce ^incicJes 

casting oollots. ^ ^ 

C. T!»Q executive ctx.inii t tee reaciies 

^ consc;ns;JS find decides for thrs ^ 
^roup. ^ 

The nfirihers Jct^ate the issue 

and tiie majority rales. ^ _^ ^ 

^'hen alt the ncmbcrs arjrce on 

course of action, tlic f'ecision 
vn 1 1 bo made. 



'■■>/ ynij lhii' t"i''^.*i" wi ! 1 t*"* y^^s V^cisi-Jii {">r " ' 'ly s'^t 



Vos 



1 f yes , M'*i CT onn 



y >ii 



1 i rve n ^n'^ 



•in:? 
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r~ ^ \ 

on:, i^^ri'^cr of MI '*or1'* City, ot!icr tiinti tlio prcsiJcnt, 
Liontify '/!if>i you linve picl.cd Ijy viritirifj his or her job title 
frofn the article (page tvjo). T!icn put yourself in Siis or her 
position and describe liov^ you think this person ^ould feci 
about the decision facing All ^'orld City. (Use information that 
is in the article, but you \n 1 1 have to use your imagintition 
atid *jhat you h(:ive learned fron past lessons as v/elK) 

a. Individual's job title; 

b. Is the individual a nemher of the executive co;pmittee? 

Yes No 



c. Are there reasons why you tiouid w^int to make a "y'^s^' 
decision on the issue? (If 50, v^hat are they?) 



Arc there reasons for Tial:ing :i "no" decision? (tf so, i;hnt 
are they?) 



e. './hen you put the pro's and con*s togctlier, are you most 
likely to decide *'yes"' or **no?*^ 

Yes :io 

f- \/hen the grouo discusses the issue, ho*// likely is it thnt 
you ntght ciiangt; your decision because of v;hat othor people 
say? 

A change is very possible. 

A ciiange is possible but not likely. 

A ciiange is not possible. 
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Alt WortJ City could avoid a "no'^ decision and still contlnje to 
vmr\. toi^ard Us goals ly rcVi^ordliq the iss^jc. Can you think of 
!w/ the Issue might be roworded so tlut a *yes'" decision by t;ie 
orcjani zntion is nore lll:ety# regc-dtcss of the way in w!iich tlie 
dec is f on i s made? 
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Rest of the Saga 




T!IE R£ZJ OF TllC SAGA 



All World City met to decide its fate on *iovenbcr C, n77- '/hather 
;o create o sister community relationship v/ith S;)nto Oonlncio war* a 
difficult decision. Such a relationship would require a tremendoas 
commitment. Cach member ^^uld iiave support the decision actively 
if the group was to succeed. Thus the decision » as with nost deci- 
sions mode v;ithln the groups v/ould be rinde on the basis of a consen*^ 
su:; anono members. If even one doubted that the commitnient could ^e 
ncL, All \Jo^rld City mifjht v/e1l caase to exist. 

The president knew before th<^ netting^ ha/ever^ what tlie decision 
\/ouId be. The memljers were highly unlikely to reach a consensus to 

shf^ad with the contract. Anything could happen in the neeting^ 
p'^rticularly if a fev/ menbers really defended the project enthusi- 
a-jtiCfTl 'y. r ti t K it v/as v/iser not to leave that to chance. Too 
naiiy rrtcnoers had doubts nbout their aliility to fulfill their 
respons ibf 1 i ties. 

before the fateful neeting^ the president contacted menbers of 
the orgfintzatton informally. He got tSeir viev/s about '/'ist icind of 
comnitment they v/ouJcl be willing to make. ;/[ien tlie day of the meet- 
ing finnlly arrived^ All *./orId City face^i a very different decision 
to.in t!ie one they hnd faced only dfiys before. 

**V/e fiavc been facing a controversy or dilemma for nuch :;f our 
existence^ the president wrote in a letter sent to each mea- 
*)er prior to tlie meeting. This centers around the key issues 
of goals versus practical refslisn. It seems that v/e have 
three alternative courses of action: 

1. Attempt to build a ' s ign i f i^^can t ' program directed toward 
beconing involved i'l the development process in the 
Ejominican Republic. 

2. Direct our attention tov/ard benefits to Central Ohio and 
basically becone a-catalyst to sparf; or foster projects 
that v/i 1 1 encourage greater internsLional involvement 
anong the people of Central ')hio — the focjs again would 
be on development programs with the Onninictin Republic 
but this would involve primarily vjorking with and through 
many other organizations ^ with no fornal conmitnont on 
our part. 

3. "^o out of business." 

T!k. mn^nbors All ^'orl^J City v/crcs no longer faced v/Ith £) decision 
th-c would require either o trcnondous commitncnt or Lho end of 
the organ I Zfit ion. A ni^ldle course h.id LOAtw iJentiricd. It did not 
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rwoiv^c 3 contr act 
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t.\ LliC ^eooie of ''^anto Do:Minf,o, It would 

<:;xcitin;j an^' less -.^ramotic. \ut it 
it i/as a clioicc tfiat both gnt aroun^j 
rlncii ^/otiH allw^tiic 'jroun to contiJMc 



net 



tscif, a consensus for tho second of t!ic tlircc 



out for t'»c norc anI>ttious cours<: 



'*one wantod to sac tfifj orodniza- 



tton <;o out Lfuoincss. In the c^nd, afl ^<\ro^A. T^ere would hti no 
c<iritract uito tlie Oontntoan '^.onjLIicr At tht: same tin^e, t!)e f<enSt;rs 
v/'>uld w<^irk to get other oroan t za ti ons to cnnnft tlicnselvcs to f-iturc^ 
i^rnnra^^ ^Mtli leonlc in tfio ststrr connuntty. .'^crfraps sa-neday 
ii'iot!»rr r^TeLittnn \/ouUl ^ace this issue a^Ttn, witii t'lr rcjjojrces onJ 
i:>t::rL:St In tao cortnunity uhlcli './ould allnu a norc am!.MtiJtJS c^ioict;. 



t 'icj tieci 
r*'^ r'ljpo 
^■MS not 
City !nd 
aoLlK'rcd 
t^t: ^rou 
^JHS o.onc 
siy\Q of 
ail [yjsy 



^lowever. The: dppoal of MI '^orlJ 
T!ie einritaen peopie w^o Iiad been 



ston to lower exncctations \;as pcrha;^s ir.avttaMc. It vas 
tli^ "ost rf^s^ofts I le df!cisU>n ti^c ^]rou,f^ could 'lavc^ node. It 
a decision ult-iout costs, ' 

jGer^ its anliitlous 9nals 

tOfjeL'u^r to forn t^i'^ orfianiz^tinn had 'joen ittrc^ctod liecausc 
o seeded to 1>'^ unique nni! jxcitinc. ^oi'/ nMCJi of tfiat allure 

Ml ^'orM City *nd voted to continue?, Iw^ it had lost 
its qlIjo of cxcitcnr^nt. a r^isu 1 1 , nany of its menScrs* 

people, bc^f'in to lo3'i intr^rest c^s v/nll. 



Ml ^^orlJ City "itill exists today. :^ut littlo lias be<nn done to turn 
t'»e decision nadc in 1D77 irit^ reality. In fact, t!»^ orr;an i ^a t i on 
.MS not net Tincci '*ay of 



-Ml ^'orld City noy soneH^y ncct aqain 
:^nals it 
door, ^ i t 

liove different ric'*!jcrs. It Tiay even ii?ve a vary Jiffvirent idea of 
^M 1 World City sliould be about. 



It '^^^y even achieve t:»e 
set for itsrJf in a y^ar and a ^al f of activity. TuL if it 
is !il:ely to be a very differerit group. It is likely to 
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